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FAREWELL. The Queen,—her proud lip curled with scorn, through all those fierce > 


Farewell ! oh, what a minzled train 
Of crowding thoughts rush through the brain 
When parting frends have said and heard 
That simple, sadly-uttered word ! 
Feeling, that when its thrilling tone 
Their lips have tremulously spoken, 
The spell by girlhood o'er them thrown 
Will be, alas, for ever broken : 
For many a summer's fervid ray 
_ Must darken those clear brows ere they— 
The playmates once in careless glee, 
The parted now by land and sea— 
Can bope again, with pleasant greeting, 
To hail another happy meeting. 


Oh, who can tell what joys, what tears, 
Will mark those yet unwritten vears ! 
The untried future, will it be, 
When proved by stern reality, 
Indeed 60 bathed in sunny gleams 
As pictured in youth's radiant dreams ! 
Or rather, will not fancy weave, 
*Mid cares that harass, thoughts that grieve, 
Bright memories of the early days, 
hen, yet unchilled by worldly guile, 
They spake in kind affection’s phrase, 
And smile was met by answering smile? 
Ah, yes! amid tha fluttering throng,- 
And pleasure’s gayest bowers among, 
The parted heart is lonely still, 
And feels a melancholy thrill, 
Sighing tv bring, with yearnings vain, 
Childhood’s companions back again. 
How shall they meet !—not as they parted, 
With youth's elastic step and air, 
For ever hopeful and light-hearted : 
Changed will be then the golden hair, 
The raven tresses. On each brow 
Time's fingers will be graven deep ; 
Afflictions may have laid them low, 
Or sorrow will have bid them weep; 
But pause !—It may be, that on earth, 
Within the land that gave them birth, 
They meet no more. Pause, and repeat 
With solemn thought—How shall they meet ? 
How meet their spirits! Once they knelt 
Around one altar here below : 
Still be the hallowing influence felt 
Uniting them, that, whether so 
In earth or heaven, their portion be 
“ The bright wave of eternity.” 


THE LOYALIST OF THE VENDEE. 


From “ Historic Fanctes” sy Tae Hon. Grorce Sypney Suytue, M. P 


Now, as there is a God in Heaven, and Jesu is his Son, 

And to our Lady grace is given, and to the Holy one ; 

Now as in sooth the Church 's truth, and if it be her will 
That false should fail and right prevail, and good outlast the ill, 


Then by this Heart and by this cross, and by our own Vendée ; 
By every feeling man can feel, or prayer that man can pray, 

By hope in Him round whom we kneel, } charge you aii to swear 
One last oath with La Rochejaquelein to dare as Ae will dare ; 


And if my words vaunt overmuch, and if I seem to say 
That J shall be the boldest or the foremost in the fray, 
Full many a name of older fame there are around I know, 
Talmont, Foret, Lescure, D'Elbee, and brave Cathelineau. 


And many a gallant dalesman and many a Mountaineer 

To whom their church, and King, and France, and Gentlemen are dear, 
Not strong like theirs my strenyth may be,—my zeal shall be more keen ; 
For they have only heard of that Paris! have seen : 


Where Fraud and Crime and Marat reign, and the triple colors wave 
O’er the churches of our Lady and the blessed Genevieve, 

Where Agous Pix and Crucifix are made the wanton’s spoil 

And the beils which called to vespers, now call to blood and broil. 


The Priests,—those gentle Priests and good, vour fathers loved to near, 
Sole type below, midst weal and woe, of the God whom we revere, 
There’s not a street, trod under feet, they have not dyed with gore ; 
There's not a stone that does not own one martyrdom or more. 


The king, I saw the accursed cap on his anointed head ; 

And scoff, and scorn, and gibe and jest, and mocking words were said ; 
But he took the nearest hand, and he laid it on his breast, ‘ 
And he bade it count the pulses, and bade it there learn rest, 


Till Santerre came beside her with the Dauphin in his arms ; 
| Then her mien grew still and stately, though she shook in every limb 
| Her fear was for her infant, her calmness was for him. 


| And then and there I swore Santerre should rue that bitter wrong : 

And then and there I swore Senterre should learn my name ere long 
And that this year should Paris hear of the loyal hearts and true , 
In the Vendée and the Bourbonnais and the woodlands of Poitou. 


Now swore | right or swore I wrong, it is for you to show, 
For here is the white standard, and yonder is the foe :— 

And by your aid that oath I made,—oh, keep it as your own— 
Mey yet restore like Joans of yore, the Lilies and the throne. 


Your pardon, sirs —the rebel stirs, his vanguard is at hend, 

Let others will, let me fulfill what orders you command ; 

What if my years are but nineteen, oh! think what I have seen 
O, think of that insulted King and of that Hero Queen. : 


Then follow me where’er it be I make within the foe, 

And if I flinch, or fail one inch, then staightway strike me low. 

And if I fall, swear one and all, ye will avenge my loss— ‘ 

Now charge ! for dela Rochejaquelein, for the Heart, and for the cross ! 


THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

A lecture on the lite and writings of this eminent author was delivered at 
the Westminster Litersry Institution. After speaking at some length on the 
indifference with which the death of eminent men, writers, and artists is regar- 
ded in England, and contrasting it with the honours paid to their memory in 
ther couutries, the lecturer said he should have more hope of literary and 
artistical greatness among us, if he saw a better disposition to appreciate it. 
|He then entered into some critical remarks on Mr. Hood's peculiar talents, and 
proceeded to give asketch of his life, gleaned from such notices of it as Mr. 
Hood had himself been pleased to allord us. The lecturer said :— ‘ 

‘* All that is necessary for us to know concerning Mr. Hood's career may be 
found in the reminiscences be published in his voluwe eutitied * Hood's Own.’ 
They are extremely interesting. as displaying his modest and gentle nature. 
‘He began them apparently with the view of writing up to the public expecta- 
jtivn, that is, of filling them with puns and jests ; for in his case people were 
fairly persuaded of the reality of the alluerative union that wedded Hood to 
eagnes But his character was too truthfultoallow him long to continue in 
‘this false strain, and in place of a fictitious eutobiography, sudded with witty 
‘conceits, he has left us, what we should prize much more, a valuable fragment 
illustrative of the feelings with which be began his literary career, and the sen- 
\timents he entertained for his associates. 
| * Like many other great writers he was born inthe heart of the crowded 
iCity. In a more distant day the house in the Poultry, where he first drew 
breath, will perhaps be sought for with something of the same interest that we 
endeavour to determine the site of Milton's birth-place in Bread-Street. His 
father was a bookseller, and probably the child’s literary predilections were 
jformed by his contact with booxs almost before he became aware of their influ- 
jence over his mind) Hewas sent early to school, but he does not appear to 
regard his early course of instruction with any pleasurable feelings. 6 ex- 
presses in the mixture of jest and earnest that marks the early pages of these 
reminiscences unbounded astouishment that gentlemen of nature age should 
‘ever revisit those scenes of their youth, and * fall mto a flutter of gratitude and 
jsensibitity at recognising the spot where they had been caned, and horsed. and 
dogged, and fagged, and brimstone-and-treacled, and bleck dosed, and kibed 
‘and fined ; where they had caught the measles and the mumps, and been over- 
taxed and undertavyht ; audthen by way of climax, sentimentally offering a 
presentation snuffbox tothe r revered preceptor, with an inscription, ten to 
one, in dog Latin on the lid.’ Notwithstanding this comical allusion to bis 
schoolboy days, he seems to have profitted by his eaty instruction more than 
he was willing to admit ‘The ways of learuing are seldom ways of pleasant- 
ness, and very few cau refer to their siudy of the rudiments with agreeable 
sensations. 

“Tn the automn of 1811 he tells us, being then in his twelfth year, he lost 
his father and shortly afterwards his brother, and he thenceferth became the 
only son of his widowed mother. He was placed in the spring following at a 
school, kept by a kind hearted, but pedantic master, to whose instruction he 
refers with kindness. 

** He seems to have left this school when about fourteen. If his education 
was neither very expensive nor very complete, it was vet of infinite advantage 
tohim. A good foundation was laid. No one can study languages without 
acquiring more useful knowledge than the equivalent of one term for another. 
Commonly a knowledge of words leads to a knowledge of things and ideas. 
Uhere can be no question that the quickness of Hood's wit in pun, repartee, and 
est wasowing in a great degree tu the ecquirements of his youth. Even his 
a queintance with Latin seemed to give point to some of his most whimsical 
jconceits He left his good Dominie to be introduced, as he states, ‘ to that 
universal school the world, where, as in the preparatory ones, we have verv 
unequal oe in the ‘fogging, the fagging, the task.work, and the pocket- 
mouey, but the same breaking up to expect, and terni happy 
holidays to hope for in the 

** He next entered a commercial counting-house. I presume we are to un- 
derstand ove of his sonnets literally and that he occupied ‘a stool inthe house 
of Bell and Company in Warnford-court.’ We can well believe the occupa- 
tion was little to his taste, and that his vagrant peu would sometimes take stray 


dips in the Castalian pool— 
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“ Mingling poetic honey with trade wax.’ 
Very shortly after his health became seriously affected. He was always. 
i delicately framed. This is often noticed with men of very fine anc susceptible, 
genius That mysterious influence which the mind exercises over the body 
seems to prevent the growth of physical strength, when the intellect is kept 
ever active, and the spirits are coutinually agitated by the delightful pleasure of, 
new and vivid sensations. ‘lo Hood's youth the lines of Dryden were applica | 
ble. His mind 
‘O’er informed his tenement of clay, 
And wore the pigmy body to decay.’ 


“ With the view of strengthening his constitution he was sent to a relative 
at Dundee. The passage was made in a smack, and during his short voyage 
he acquired a love of the sea, which he never lost afterwards. 

“ At Dundee, the relative to whom he was consigned refused to take charge 
of him, and Hood, fortunately I think, was left to manage for himself and) 
pursue his own tastes. He read with avidity all books that fell in his way, and 
formed a collection of halfpenny ballads, which he ever afterwards regretted ne) 
did not preserve. He soon acquired some reputation for literary ability, and. 
was commonly applied to in cases where the aid of a superior pen was thought 
desirable. On one occasion he wrote for an officer a mortal defiatce. Quar-| 
relling with his superior, the officer had hastily thrown up his commission,| 
and was supplied by his friends witha place in the Customs, at Dundee. 
Supposing the appointment to be an honourable one, he came to take; 
possession of it, but, to his inexpressible rage and mortification, found 
it was only the place of atide-waiter. At the same timea forgery was com | 
mitted on the bank, and as he was the last stranger who had entered the town, 
he was apprehended and charged with the crime. This new indignity drove 
him frantic. He applied to the youthful wit to pen him a challenge to the chief 
cashier of the bank, which, with a spice of mischief in his mode, he performed. 
at the expense of an agony of ‘ suppressed laughter,’ merely to imagine the 
effect of such a missive on the man of business—a respectable, ba'd, podgy. 
pacific, little body, with no more idea of going out than a cow ina field of c o- 
ver. ‘I forget the precise result,’ says the narrator, ‘but certainly there was 
no duel’ 

** The climate of the north agreed with him, and he remained there nearly 
two years. During this time he mixed familiarly withthe humbler classes o1 
the town—astation was to him nothing—amenity of manner and intelligence o/ 
mind all ; and hence, perhaps, may we trace the root of that strong and pure 
sympahy with the sufferings—{ might almost say the wrongs—of labour, which 
subsequently burst forth in those eloquent strains that at once fixed public at 
tention, and arrested even the notice of a Prime Minister, celebrated for the 

, vigilant watch he keeps over opinion, and his decent observance of the pro 
1% pricties of life. Inthe youth's rambles,he was occasionally accompanied by 
a journeyman tobacco-spinner, who had the rhymes of Allan Ramsay, and 
Beattie, and Burns cherished in his memory, and whose rapture at being ena 
bled to breathe the fresh air of heaven, and to look abroad on nature's bright 
and wholesome face, touched and interested Hood. He remarks on his poor 
companion’s delight—I wish those high in station and in power could be 
brought to take them to heart—* There 1s something painful and humiliating to 
humanity in the abjectness of mind that tvo often accompanies the sordid con 
dition of the working classes ; whereas it is soothing and consolatory to find 
the mind of the poor man rising superior to his estate, and compensating by 
intellectual enjoyment for the physical pains and privation that belong to his 
humble lot. hatever raises him above the level of the ox in the garner, o 
the horse in the mill, ought to be acceptible to the pride, if not to the charity, 
of the fellow-creature that calls him brother.’ The spirit of that brief extract 
breathes through all the author’s works. 

“ His first acquaintance with the press commenced at Dundee. A lega! 
antiquarian came down to make some researches among the mustiest of the 
city records. ‘ it was my humour to think,’ says Hood, * that, in political as 
weli asin domestic ecomomy, it must be better to sweep the present than to 
dust the past, and certain new brooms were recommend tothe town council in 
i @ quizzing letter which the then editor of the Dundee Advertiser thought fit to 
3 favour with a prominent place in his columns’ ‘This slight incident probably 

; determined, to a great extent, the colour of Hood's future years. He com- 
menced life as a humourist, and so he ended it. His first effort was a quiza 
others ; his last, something like a quiz at himself. The /inis to al! his com 
} positions—the last lines, it is believed, he ever wrote—were addressed to Dr. 
if Moir, the ‘ Delta’ of * Blackwood's Magazine’ :— 


“ 13th March. 

“ * Dear Moir,—God bless you and yours, and good-bye. I drop these few 
last lines, as in a bottle, from a ship water logged, and on the brink of foundering 
—being in the last stage of dropsical debility ; but, though suffering in body, 
ta serene in mind. So, without reversing my Union Jack, 1 wait my last lurch, 
} ; till which believe me, dear Moir, yours most truly, 

“* Thomas Hood.’ ” 

* From the time he first became known as an author the public, until very 
lately, refused to regard him in any other character than a wit and a punster 
Repeatedly he threw forth compositions of exquisite beauty, embodying the 
earnest conceptions of his serious moods. They were totally neglected, while 


5 his comic effusions were eagerly sought after. I went the other day, having 
4 this lecture in comtemplation, to the house of the Messrs. Longman, to pro 


i a copy of Hood’s ‘ Pilea of the Midsummer Fairies.’ After some delay in 
lookiug for a work so little sought after, | got this copy—the last one of the 
impression published in 1827 Thus you see eighteen years were required 
to sell off a small edition—certainly I should covceive not more than 500— 
of one of the most imaginative and beautiful volumes of poetry issued in this 
: century, while of his comic works the first impression has sometimes been ex 
4 hausted ina single day. This fact is curious. It shows how difficult it is for 
a mau in this country, however various his talents, to succeed in more than 
% one particular department of one particular pursuit. By our prejudices we ac 
re tually circumscribe the sphere of genius, and force it into mannerism; for 
4 what may be a happy effort in one instance becomes mere mechanism when re- 
ze _ and copied over and over again. The public insisted on puns from Mr. 
4 Hood, and puns he was compelled to perpetrate sometimes against his better 
judgment, that he might live by his labours. He was making a great exertion 
to nape 9 from this thraldom—throwing all the power of his splendid ability 
into noble composition of verse and prose—when, unhappily for his fame, he 
was arrested by the hand of death, and all the fine conceptions that had been 
t formed in his brains, requiring little more than physical energy to work them 
ng ont, perished with him. Sothe full-freighted ship, when almost within sight 
ag of port sinks into the unfathomable ocean, carrying with her the treasure that 
vould ha ve made a thousand hearts rejoice ! 


| 


| “ To return to the incidents of Mr. Hood’s career. After the acceptance of 


his first contribution, he seems repeatedly to have sent articles to the local pe- 
riodicals, and at the same time to have occupied himself with writing more 
lengthened pieces. On his return to London his friends, who had seen his 
MSS., advised him to submit them toa publisher. But Hood was diffident. 
Great names at that time prevailed in the world of literature. Scott, Byron, 
Moore, Crabbe, Campbell, and a host of others, were ir the zenith of their fame, 
and the modesty of the young poet prompted him to think he could produce 
‘nothing that would bear comparison with the works he so greatly admired. 
By his own choice, he was articled to an engraver, and he seems himself in- 
duced to think that accident alone led him to change his profession. Those 
will think differently who know how readily circumstances are accommodated 
to inclination. Had Hood been as much attached to engraving as he was to 
literature, he would not have quitted it on the first opportunity of desertion 
chance threw in his way. 

| 4 Jn 1821, Mr. John Scott, a clever and amiable man, the editor of the 
London Magazine, was shot dead in a duel at Chalk Farm. The fatal meeting 
arose out of a pen andink quarrel. Friends of Hood who knew his talents, 
offered him the sub-editorship. The appointment was not very splendid or 
promising, but it was sefficient to furnish him with the excuse he desired for 
quitting an isksome profession, which could never have engaged his intellectual 
sympathies. He says himself that there was a dash of ink inhis blood. His 
father wrote two novels, and his brother was decidedly of a literary turn. 
‘His mother found some poems in his writing of au amatory and desponding 
‘turn She suspected him of a hopeless attachment, questioned him, and in- 
‘sisted on a confession. With a burst of laughter the youth explained that he 
had been translating Petrarch. 

| “ Withan occupation, and with associates that delighted him, Hood was 
‘completely happy. He has left vn record what hours of pure enjoyment he 
passed in the society of Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, Coleridge, Barry Cornwall, De 
‘Quincey, Herbert, and Allan Cunningham. In the intellectual feasts he men- 
tions, he sits, in his own estimation, in the lowest place, and apparently without 
‘he slightest expectation that public opinion would one day call him to fill the 
\nighest seat of all. 

** Some of the trifies he threw off were emphatically ‘ hits,’ and excited so 
‘much attention that he was induced to collect them, and publish a volume 
of ‘ Whims and ,Oddities.’ His own estimation of trifles was not high. ‘ It 
|happens to most persons,’ he says in his preface, * in occasional lively moments, 
ito have their little chirping fancies and brain crotchets that skip out of the 
‘ordinary meadow-land of the mind. The author has caught \Ais and clapt 
ithem up in paper and print, like grasshoppers in a cage. The judicious reader 
‘will look upon the trifling creatures accordingly, and not expect from them the 
flights of poetical winged horses.’ He adds, *‘ At a future time, the press 
imay be troubled with some things of a more serious tone and purpose, whch 
she author has resolved upon publishing, despite of the advice of certain criti- 
cal friends. His forte, they are pleased to say, is decidedly humorous—but a 
| geutleman cannot always be breathing bis comic vein.’ The allusion is to the 
‘volume of poetry I have before mentioned. It came before the public recom- 
| mended as by the author of the * Whims and Oddities,’ but it was totally ne- 
glected. 

“It is hardly necessary to say that the success of the ‘ Whims’ was decisive. 
To the favour these humorvus trifles met with, and tothe fatal facility of pe- 
iriodical literature, it is owing that the great strength, vigour, and originality of 

Vir. Hood’s genius were not displayed in mote important works than he produced. 
Collectively he has left enough, indeed, to make his name immortal, but sing- 
\ly he has left nothing equal tohis great powers. With a genius resembling 
that of Cervantes—with a fancy as lively—with an intellect as piercing and 
oaliiiaG-~aith an imagination as high—with faculties of humour as various 
jand as keen--Mr. Hood might, I am convinced, had he concentrated his talents 
on a single work, have produced a rival to the world-renowned * Don Quix- 
jotte.’ 
“It is not necessary to pursue his personal history farther. He was happy 
lin his marriage, but his health continually failed him. Dependent wholly on 
‘ois literary exertions, he was often incapacitated by sickness from holding a 
pen ; and we all know what expenses sickness brings in its train, and what 
esne—aranaly not unmingled with joys—arise with an increasing family. His 
life was almost a continued struggle, but in all cares and vexations, the wife 
of his bosom, the holiest tie that binds man to earth—the sweet educator of his 
affections, the consoler of his sorrows, was by to comfort him. He could, in- 
deed, say with that toil-worn wanderer of Crabbe, who, being asked if he truly 
loved the woman he had chosen, made answer :— 
* Oh, beyond 

What I can tell thee of the true and fond. 

Has she not nursed me sick, enrich'd me poor, 

And banished want and misery from my poor door ? 

Has she not cherish’devery moment's bliss, 

And_ made an Eden of a world like this.’ 


“ Looking over the two series of the ‘ Whims and Oddities,’ I am ulmost 
‘surprised at the popularity they met with The humour is ofa very peculiar 
kind. It is extremely meditative—sometimes almost gloomy. Death—the 
grisly king of terrors—ap ears in all shapes through these pages,—and is fre- 
quently represented in the wood-cuts, sometimes floating in a coffin at sea, with 
skeleton oars, and a bony; hand raised invitingly, as he sings, ‘ Come o’er the 
isea.’ Sometimes parading the streets, ringing a bell—the great dust contractor 
|—with a skeleton horse acd funeral plumes, the dust-basket thrown over the 
fleshless skull: sometimes as standing sentry over a house, with the whole 
portal made up of bones; there is a death's head for a knocker, death’s darts 
‘or palings, and a skeleton dog on the door step. Sometimes as a bard of 
lnope, where an em)ty skull is shown beneath a hat, a world tvo wide for iis 
\shrunk cheeks. The most witty ofall the ballads is on body snatching, and 
‘the dispersion of the limbs in dissecting rooms ; and in the others that are 
jmost popular there are murder and suicide. In one prose paper a man is 
‘represented, who 1s visited by thoughts he cannot get rid of. First, he merely 
idesires to kiss his cook s red hand, and afterwards cannot get the thought out 
iof his head, that he has laid a wager with the devil torun up and down stairs 
lbefore a certain number can be counted. He is distracted by terror lest he 
\should lose ; and in one of his races expires at the bottom. Another of the 
‘whims is that of the fat woman who sits on her child, and squeezes it so flat, 
that she cannot see it when held sideways. 

“ These themes are all treated grotesquely ; yet, sure the treatment of them 
at all is a singularity. The humour resembles that we might expect from a 
mind of a high order, which being haunted by sick fancies, conquered its de- 
pression, and makes them assume shapes of grotesque merriment. I du not 
assert that this was the exact process that took place in the author's mind ; 
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but I think it quite clear that there must have been some such opposition of |appeals to the sense, and that which appeals to the mind. The one is the hu- 
sentiments ; that while the intellect was strong, the body was either weak, mour of sight and action, the other the humour of sentiment. We ail laugh 
suffering, or depressed, and that when visions of blue devils rose to the author's 1 a pantomime to see Mr. W. H. Payne sit down on a red hot poker, and then 
mind he made them dance for his amusement. | make believe by certain motions of his hands to a certain part that he is in an 

“ Apart from their manner of treatment, all these fancies are merely gloomy, agony of pain. But this humour is surely very different in kid from that dis- 
certainly in no degree attractive ‘There is nothing naturally hilarious 1 thea played in Moliére’s retired shopkeeper, who is struck with astonishment that he 
Indeed, in his best pieces, you are never impressed with the idea that the| should have been speaking prose all his life without knowing it. The one will 
author is himself in high spirits ; there is nothing boisterous about his fun. It uot bear reflection, the other will; the one is caricature, the other is nature 
is in no respect the merriment of the stage. It is always to acertain extent and truth. It is ove thing for an actor to make a grotesque figure of Falstafi 
reflective, even when you are most inclined to laugh at it. ‘'a huge mountain of flesh, and another to develop his roguery and wit. Mr. 

“ How, then, are we to account for the universal popularity of the ‘ Whims, Proddy, the Queen's body coachmen in Ainsworth’s * Court of Queen Anne,” 
and Oddities 1’ Solely by the admirable and almost endless puns with which is the most absurd figure that can be imagined ; but he does not please us like 
they are embellished. Punning is a kind-of wit requiring rather mental! ingenui (a personage outwardly the same as his fellow men, but having some whimsical 
ty and quickuess than great capacity. There is some truth in Johnson's remark,| peculiarity of mind. If Launce, in “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” be 
though of course it is not to be taken literally, that the man who would per dressed ever so oddly, his appeerance does not move us to merriment like the 
petrate a pun would pick a pocket. Punning is a sort of sleight of-hand of the confusion of his ideas when he endeavours to represent his leave-taking with 
mind—it plays with sense like a skeleton key with a lock—it opens the door |his family. 
to meaning by a mode you did not expect ; and while you wonder at the dex-|| ‘** This shoe is my father; no, this left shoe is my father ; no, no, this left 
terity of the operator, you are half inclined to ve angry at being so cheated. | shoe is my mother. * * e * ° 

“Of all punsters we ever had Hood was certainly the best ; and in this |! am the dog; no, the dog is himself, and I am the dog ; no! the dog is me, 
branch of wit, as in ali others, excellence is only to be attained by superior and ] am myself; ay, so, so.’ 
parts. His own notion of a pun is that it is an accommodating word, like a| ‘In Mr. Hood's writings we can almost perceive the transition from the one 
farmer's horse, with a pillion for an extra sense to ride behind : it will carry! kind of humour to the other—from picturing very odd figures to delineating very 
single, however, if required. In another place he likens a pun to a double jodd characters. He advances from grotesqueness of appearance or action to 
cherry, which no one need make two bites of unless he pleases. wit of idea. In bis later compositions, even when he touched on grave subjects, 

“Jt would be to re-enact the part of the pedant who carried a brick in his|/he did so in a different vein to that which marked the ballads of * Death's 
pocket as a sample of his house, to attempt to give any idea of this fertile au || Walk’ and ‘ Tim Turpin.’ ” 
thor’s puns, They run through his earlier writings as thickly as veins through'| The Lecturer went on to illustrate his remarks by passages from Mr. Hood's 
the body. We have them here in almost the first page. In his address to the later comic writings; and then, baving closed an analysis of his powers as a 
third edition, the paragraph commences by observing, that perhaps Cerberus; humourist, proceeded to examine his claims to the title of a genuine poet. In 
and the author are the only persons who have had three prefaces, and ends by this part of the lecture some exquisite pieces of verse were introduced, to show 
saying, that he comes forward for a new exit, ‘after the fashion of Mr Romeo |that the author was justly entitled to a foremost place among the poets of Eng- 
a a gentleman notorious, like autumn, for taking a great many leaves at rey Glancing then at Mr, Hood's works collectively, the Lecturer concluded 

is departure.’ :— 

“ His play upon words in this way is frequently so extremely ingenious as to| “I must have arranged my matter very badly—I must have conveyed my 
excite for the moment more pleasure than could be produced by a higher kind sentiments very feebly—if I have failed to show you that the genius of Mr. 
of wit. As, for instance, in the well-known ballad of Sally Brown, whcre Ben Hood was almost as various as life itself. He contemplated the changing as- 


complains of her inconstancy :— ||peets of humanity in a kind and earnest spirit, and nourished his intellect with 
‘Uh Sally Brown, oh Sally Brown, ithe scenes of mirth and sorrow they presented to him. ; ¥ 

How could you serve me so! t “ «There cannot be a more erroneous notion,’ he observes in one of his re- 

I’ve met with many a breeze before, | flections, * than the popular one which appropriates to mirth and grief each its 

Bot never such a blow.’ jown peculiar stage, like the Parisian theatres, where one house is devoted to 

‘pit en ths Wee tragedy and another to comedy; whereas the world is a vast stage, whereon 

a tragedy, comedy, and farce, are but only acting at once, but sometimes by the 

She went and told the sexton, ‘isame performer. Of this truth, one of the most remarkable characters in its 

And the sexton toll'd the bell. \drama must have been well aware, when he pronounced lis memorable sentence, 

There is nothing forced in the sense here,—the words naturally bear their | that from the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step.’ Even thus closely lie 


ble meaning, without seeming to have an extra load laid on them. 

“ The ballad of * Mary’s Ghost,’ which rises before her lover to complain ol), 
the cruelty of the anatomists, is, in spite of its subject, the most perfect of | 
Hood's punning pieces :— 

‘The body-snatcheis they have come, 
And made a snatch at me; 
It’s very hard them kind of men 
Won't let a body be. 
You thought that | was buried deep, 
Quite decent-like and chary ; 
Bet from her grave in Mary bone, 
They have come and boned your Mary. 
The arm that used to take your arm, 
Is took to Dr Vyse; 
And both my legs are gone to walk 
The hospital at Guy's. 
* * 


* 


“Tn other cases the pun is supplied by a comparison, as in the ballad of blind 


Tim :— 

‘Now Tim he wooed a servant maid, 
And took ner to his arms, 

For he, like Pyramus, had cast 
A wall-eye on her charms.’ 

“ A comparison in which there is certainly some fancy employed. When his 
eyes are opened, Tim 

* Wish'd them shot again, 

For when he look’d upon his wife, 
He saw her very plain. 

Her face was bad, her figure worse, 
He couldn't bear to eat; 

For she was anything but like 
A grace before his meat.’ 

“ Having murdered his wife, he makes a confession, 

«Oh when’ reflect upon 

The blood that I have spilt, 
Just like a button is my soul, 

Inscribed with double guilt. 

* 


* 


So he was tried and he was hung, 
Fit punishment for such, 
On Horsham drop, and none can say 
It was a drop too much.’ 
Tke puns are undoubtedly admirable, but the humour is of the kind of Gold- 
smith’s Croaker, who, wishing to cheer up his friend’s spirits, takes him to see 
how cheerful and p!acid a suicide looked in his fine coffin. 

“As Mr. Hood felt his strength ia composition, he relied less on puns, and 
more on idea and character. There are some intellects which seem at once to 
attain their full strength and vigour, as Minerva leaped armed from Jupiter's 
brain. There are others which grow slowly, and only attain the maturity of, 
their power after years of toil and experience. Mr. Hood's mind was eminently) 
of the latter class ; it was progressive. His latest works are beyond compari-| 
son his finest. 

“In place of depending on verbal ingenuity and grotesque conceits, he relied, 
on humorous delineation of the foibles of life, and of the absurdities of charac | 


the domains of laughter and tears, divided but by an impassable frontier as 
some suppose, but dubiously separated by a debateable land, leaving easy access 
to either territory, and of course subjecting the rival kingdoms to frequent 
incursions. Thus tears are seen at festivals, and smiles at funerals; nay, 
laughter, in the writer’s experience, has mingled with lamentation in the cham- 
oer of death.’ 

«Who can doubt the truth of this who does but look abroad into the world, 
or reflect for an instant on the various scenes that every hour of life must 


‘exhibit to creatures of higher intelligence and wider views than ourselves ! Oh 


Heaven, what states of life must lie between the splendours of the palace, and 
the desolate hearth, the fuodless home of sickness and want, the frightful terrors 
of the jail, or worse still, the madness and despair that break forth in the shriek 
with which, perhaps, some lost and wretched woman casts herself from one of 
the City’s bridges into eternity. Contrasts wide as these, present to the poet's 
mind, made him merciful in his judgments, and an earnest pleader for sufferin 
humanity. It must nave been in an hour of solemn thought that he mg 
what I regard as the greatest of all his compositions,—* The Bridge of Sighs.’ ” 
Here the lecturer quoted this fine poem, dweiling with great emphasis on the 


‘In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly, 
The rough river ran 
Over the brink of it. 
Picture it—think of it— 
man ! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then if you can.’ 


Maving finished this beautiful and pathetic composition, the lecturer resum- 


\verse 


“You most have heard with what ecstacy the artist regards some precious 
remain of sculpture or painting, which, though slight, perhaps imperfect, yet 
contains the highest and purest principles of art, and is capable of guiding, 
educating. and forming the mind in its efforts after greatness! With an = 
miration akin to that do! regard this exquisite poem. Its rhythm delights the 
ear, as its sentiments ard images touch the soul. I know of nothing equal to 
it in pathos and moral beauty in the whole universal renge of ;oetry, ancient 
and modern I fear not to assert, that there are names which have descended 
to us through all the mutations of time, for twenty-five hundred years or more, 
with fame and honour, that have not the title to praise that this one piece 
confers. 

“ Apart from its merit as a poem I regard its morality as divine. Never has 
the heartlessness of pharisaical pride received a severer and juster rebuke since 
He, who trod the earth to give us the highest examples and precepts of charity 
and virtue, threw the protection of his presence over the wee;ing and sinful 
woman who knelt at his feet, and writing on the floor his reproot to the rabble, 
who followed her with curses, gazed in her pallid and repenting face through 
the shade of her falling hair, and looking round the deserted temple, said, 
‘Woman, where is now thy accuser?’ . 

* Can it be pretended that this age has ro need of such solemn correction 
Let those answer who have trod, as | have, the streets of this great city in the 
depth, but not in the silence, of night, and have witnessed, as 1 have, what 
scenes the sun at its rising first looks over in this mightiest ee of 
human beings in the world. When woman, after being the slave and the victim 
of man’s vices, is loaded with his brutality, his curses, and his blows—when 
shame, reproach, and contumely are heaped upon the head of ruin—when wo- 


ter. Mr. Hazlitt, in his clever lectures on Humour, has failed to draw a dis-| 


tinction which should certainly be marked between that kind of humour which 


man, of more tender affections but less resolute will—more soft, more flexible, 


||more easy to persuade—whose loveliness is s0 closely allied to her weaknesg 
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Novemser 15, 


—clinging as naturally for suppor: to a stronger nature as the lovely flowers of of about seventeen years of age)—‘ this Jansiz Khan hes been blowing away a 
a tropical clime twine round and beautify the trunks that rise above them—) Toorcoman from a gun, without consulting me, or in any way having my per- 
when she is corrupted, deserted, and cast from the high roads of life like amission. What shall} do? Vai! Vai!’ ‘There were smiles on all the sur- 
worthless weed to perish deserted by the way-side—while the libertine who rounding faces, and the khan himself could, with difficulty, refrain from laughing ; 
has sacrificed her walks the world in all the pride of self-approval—is it not) we therefore supposed that a joke was meant to be practised upon us, and began 
then time for some great apostle of social order to arise—and such emphatically! to laugh likewise. Their repeated assurances of the fact, however, soon made 
Hood was—and point the lightning of reproof to the head of ‘dissolute man,’ |\us sciovchina that there was small matter for joking, but that a human bein 

who has made such waste and havoc in the fairest part of God's creation? \jhad been massacred by a boy, without warrant orauthority. ‘By Allah! By 

** In this poem, as in his other works, Mr. Hood showed himself eminently your heads, it is so!’ said the khan; ‘ go and see.’ We went, and there lay 
the author of his time—not in the low sense in which politicians might under-| the remains of the unfortunate wretch, a bloody and sickening spectacle. The 
stand the phrase, but as, in the largeness of his heart, having a keen sympathy | jlegs had been tied by the heels to the gun carriage, and had just fallen in front 
with whatever passed around him. Whether a public sin was to be rebuked “of it: the body had been blown to atoms, and its blood and fragments were 
or a public fully ridiculed, or a public hypocrisy to be unmasked, his pen was |spattered against the opposite wall. One arm had been torn off from the 
ever ready for the task The hand that wrote the * Bridge of Sighs,’ with its shoulder, and the other, with the head attached to it, lay near. The countenance 
pure, pathetic, and solemn warnings, wrote also the pleasant paper in ridicule, was rather handsome, and as if composed in sleep; and though this mode of 
of popular panics, when London was half deserted in dread of an earthquake. ‘death is very horrible to the spectators, it must be without pain to the victim. 
One of his very latest articles was in good-natured ridicule of the notion, that ‘The man’s name was Moured Allee, of the Otterboy tribe, a well known of- 
all diseases are to be cured by some magic kind of fascination with the fingers fender, who had at different times stolen four men, and sold them as slaves at 

* Itis said that suffering makes men selfish, That may be so with lower||Khiva, besides carrying off quantities of cattle. He was caught coming into 
natures, but it is seldom true of the higher order of minds. Disease seemed, the town for the same purpose, and the punishment happened to be just and 
only to purify and even brighten his spirit. It was to him what trials of pen-||necessary ; but the unceremonious manner in which it was performed, without 
ance were to heroes and saints of old—it proved his constancy, and made bim|| any kind of inquiry, at the order of a mere boy, and the levity and total want 
more ready to combat forthe right. In one of his magazines he has some fine| | of feeling exhibited on the occasion were altogether disgusting. He died with- 
observations on his own illness :— out making any supplication for mercy, or without uttering a single word. 

“* There is nothing worse for soul or body than the feverish agitation kept | ‘ Jan. 27. The khan peid us his usual visit at breakfast, and in the course 
up by the struggle between external assurances and the internal convict ion ; |of conversation intimated his intention of likewise blowing away the gentleman 
for the mind will cling with forlorn pertinacity to the most desperate chance,||who had sold his uncle, saying that the execution should take place on the 
like the sailor, who, when the ship was in danger of sinking, lashed himself to||morrow, and that he would give us notice in time to witness it. We, however, 
the sheet-anchor because it wasthe emblem of Hope. Till the truth is known) declined, and once more begged that the man’s life might be spared, and some 
there can be no calm of mind. It is only after he bas abandoned all prospects] other punishment decided on. * Well,’ said the khan, * while you are here, he 
of pardon or reprieve, that the capital convict sleeps soundly and dreams of| |shall live.’ —‘ And when we are gone?’ interrupted my friend.—‘ He must die; 
green fields. Are we, therefore, miserable, hypped, disconsolate? Answer ye||the Mollahs have so decided.’ Several months afterwards I heard that the 
bookshelves, whence we draw the consolations of philosophy, the dreams of|/man’s nose, ears, a hand and a foot, had been cut off, and that he had died in 
poetry and romance,—the retrospections of history,—and glimpses of society|\consequence. Among such a people some degree of severity is undoubtedly 
from the better novels ; mirth, comfort, aud entertainment even for those small] necessary, and similar examples, were they occasionally mate, would go a great 
hours become so long from an unhealthy vigilance. Answer ye pictures and jway to prevent their malpractices; but it isto be regretted that sometimes 
prints, a Portrait Gallery of Nature !—and reply in your own tones, dear old) governors are lenient, and allow culprits to escape with impunity ; at other 
fiddle, so often tuned to one favourite sadly-sweet air, and the words of Cur-||times they prefer the more profitable alternative of a fine ; 80 that the example 


aie of a terrible fate is seldom presented to the people to deter them from crime.”’ 
‘ But since in wailin Dramatic representations during the Moharrem, though curious, need not 
There’s nought availing, deta’n us, who have enough of bad pieces and bad acting at home. A night’s 
But death unfailing bivouac in some extensive caves, and the wonders of a miraculous spring, may 
Must strike the blow, be pointed out as worthy of attention; and, indeed, the various notices of 
Then for this reason, Persian superstitions will be found to be equally deserving. Here are a sample 
And for a season, or two: 
Let us be merry before we go!’ ‘“* Auhoowan is one of the chuppar stations on the road to Meshed ; two or 


It is melancholy, doubtless, to retire in the prime of life, from the whole wide three horses are always in readiness, and the choppargee keeps a small shop, 


world, into the narrow prison of a sick room. How much worse if that room be|| “Here bread, corn, and other necessaries, are sold. ‘The foliowing tradition is 
a wretched garret, with the naked tiles above and the bare boards below—no||'°ld regarding the name of the place. The [maom Keza happening 4 ob day 
swinging bookshelf—not a penny coloured print on the blank wall! And yer||'2 Pas* this way, met a hunter, who had just — nat eget or wit 4 sit, 
that forlorn attic is but the type of a more dreadful destitution, an unfurnished || "he avimal recoguised the Imaum, which the huntsman did not ; and, wi 
mind! The mother of Bloomfield used to say, that to encounter old age, win-| |‘©*"S 10 1'8 eyes, entreated him to intercede, that she might be allowed to re- 
ter, and poverty, was like meeting three giants; she might have added two||‘¥!® ' the desert for a young one she had left there. ‘The Imaum spoke to the 
more, as huge and terrible, sickness and ignorance—the last not the least of huntsman, who does not appear to have been at all astonished to hear the sheep 
the monster evils; for it is he who affects pauperism with a deeper poverty—||*Pe*k + and who refused at first to let her go, as he shrewdly supposed that she 
the beggary of the mind and soul.’ would not return. However, on the saint offering himself as surety for her, 
“ Thus struggling to the last; full of hope for himself—full of compassion he consented. In a short time the auhoo returned with her young one ; seeing 
for others less happy in not possessing the decent comforts of existence, and a which, the hunter fell at the feet of the Imaum, acknowledging the saint, and 
spirit instructed to look beyond it,—his life is in itself a great lesson. We go entreating pardon for having at first refused his request: since then the place 


to the biographies of the past to gather wisdom when we should go to biogra has been called Auhoowan. The caravanserai has not been built on the exact 
hies of the present. The difficulties and trials of ‘Thomas Hoot belon ~ to| Spot where the scene described took place, as it is destitute of water: the real 
Ht ; s jplace is about three miles distant to the north, and is marked by aclump of 


dying trees standing in the surrounding desert, which a belief in the story has been 
: : p Pees the means of preserving from being cut down for firewood. It is a matter of 


immortality. He has bequeathed us a precious legacy in his writings—they are 
now for us his spirit, pure of all earthly infirmity ; and as that spirit breathes {firm faith with the people, that if a man break a branch from one of the trees, 


in our language, shining upon all conditions of life with lustre, and most upon) Sort!) after chem, and having 
ore loaded his asses with them, came to the caravanserai intending to depart early 
the next morning. Ata late hour, however, his asses were sull seen unladen 
alight ‘in the court yard ; and, on going to his cell, he was found dead, having been 
deeper and purer a was ever taught in schools to denen in vic rn 4: 'pitten in the breast by a serpent. This story may be true as far as regards the 
‘The Lay of the Labourer,’ the ‘Song of the Shirt,’ the ‘ Modern Belinda »||man’s death by the reptile, as there are many most deadly species of serpents 
and the ‘ Bridge of Sighs.’ Other poets have given their genius to portray the lin this part of 
scenes of eastern romance, or to people the wilds of America with the crea-,/3°° b ial h f 
tions of fancy ; but he dedicated his to the service of man, and laid his noblest thank 
y ge Of tradition says that it was built by two sons of Noah, Sin and 
is rotting round royal coffins, and dust, dust, is all that remains of human = ; meet : 
grandeur. No costly monument may rise above his grave, but what are the Lam, bao it was called Siniam, and afterwards, by a rather curious corrup- 
proudest trophies that wealth can raise to that fame which finds in every home om prea 
: 
Imagine the it has thrown off mortality to take an||_ Paid our respects to Hadgee Meerza Aghasse, the prime minister. We 
interest in the things of sath with what delight must the ae al the hon-|feund him in his divan-khaneh, sarrounded by people, who, at the moment we 
oured name, I have sudsaveeted to illustrate ok down upon the growth of his| “ete @2neunced, were all unceremoniously turned out, except Meerza Abool 
with what pleasure must he see 'the be abroad ||44ssan Khan, formerly ambassador to England, and now mivister for foreign 
spreading from mide min, il am feeble ke sede thus 
8 e earth, they shoot up stronger and thicker, || 

and at last flourish in the rch and grateful loxuriance of autumn grain?” painted in flowers, women’s heads, and other devices, and the windows being 


A vote of thanks was, amid much applause, given to the lecturer at the close |°! C/oured glass. The Hadgee received us very politely, and commenced a 
of his address. most extraordinary conversation, sometimes one topic and sometimes on ano- 


ther ; in the same breath asking questions, and answering them himself; and, 


before we had been there five minates, he gave us clearly to understand, that, 

HOLMES’S CASPIAN. ‘|lin his own estimation, the world had seldom seen a man equal to Hadgee 
[ Fourth notice : conclusion ] Meerza Aghassee. ‘ Who was Bonaparte !' he exclaimed ; ‘he could have 


Some of the country sporting is well described, but we leave the particulars||made him walk round his little finger. And Afitoon (Plato) and Aristotle— 
for our Nimrods, for extracts of more genera! interest. whose dogs were they? They might have been wise—it was likely they were; 

“ This evening, however, an incident occurred, which broke the usual mo-/|but he was not altogether an ass " (‘ Asterfarallah !—God forbid '’ muttsred 
notony. Just before sunset, while taking a constitutional turn in the garden, |his companion.) And then showing his cap on one side of his head, with an 
we heard the loud report of a cannon in the adjoining yard ; but as it was the| air of immense satisfaction, he dashed off to quite another subyect, and, with- 
season of the Moharrem, and guns were being continually discharged in differ-|jout a moment's pause, inquired, ‘ What kind of fortress are the Russians 
ent parts of the town, we took no notice of the circumstance, and continued) building at Arshouradat’ We endeavoured to persuade him that no such 
our walk. A few minutes afterwards, Suleiman Khan with his two sons and) |thing was intended, but he did not appear convinced of it. He spoke with no 
some attendants entered the garden. He came towards us half laughing and|/great favour of the Russians; and, having asked many questions regarding 
half pretending to be angry, though evidently delighted, and exclaimed, * Look| their occupation of the above-mentioned island, said, that the Persian govern- 


here! What shall Ido? This Jansiz Khan’ (pointing to his eldest son, a lad||ment had no wish that they should remain there, On it being} remarked that 
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they were the guests of Persia, that they had been invited to come there, and _ ““ Tweed's fair river, broad and deep,” 
therefore ought to be better treated, he denied having given any invitation, and were disturbed by alarming rumors, which, within a week, received a fatal 
inqu red. ‘What is your idea of a guest? This is mine:—You come, wnat confirmation. Influenced by French intrigue, it was reported that a ropture 
tended, to see me; you make your bow, I say, * Khosh avmedeed | you are with England was contemplated by the Scottish king ; and the concentration 
welcome ; take a seat, take aseat.’ I call for kalleoons, order ter, coffee, of the royal army in the immediate vicinity of the capital gave a fearful * note 
sweetmeats—in short, every thing you can wish for. [call that being my of preparation.” Still hostilities had not been yet declared. Henry was in 
guest. But, supposing you come to see me, with a fellow behind you pointing France ; but his queen. Catharine, bad despatched an embassy to the amorous 
a bayonet at my breast , I say, * Khosh aumedeed !’ | tell you to be seated ; | jnonarch, to accommodate existing differences if it were possible, and prevent 
shew you, apparently, the same attention as before ; but | conceive the case to an ynnece ssary appeal to the sword, Jt was well known that many of the 
be very different. Had your mission come here while a squadron of your ships Scottish nobles were opposed to a war with England; and therefore, it was 
of war pointed their guns on Bunder Busheer, you would have been somewhat hoped, rather than expected, that “the champion of the dames” might yet be 
the same kind of guest as the Russians :—guvests indeed!’ And then, again jndoced to sacrifice his gallantry to better sense, and to doubt whether “ a tor- 
instantaneously changing the conversation, he began enumerating the improve- quois ring” was sufficient equivalent for plunging his country into a contest 
ments he had lately made about Tehraun; and soon after we took leave. with a neighbouring kingdom, which, no matter how it might eventuate, must 
The Hadgee resembles a Toorcoman in features, with his long wrinkled face entail an enormous loss of life and property upon the victors and the vanquish- 
and scanty beard. He is a spare man, has a very peculiar expression of coun- ef [na lonely strath, embosomed amoug the Cheviots, a gentleman of the 
tenance, and [ should have rather supposed him to have been some harmless pouse of Nithsdale resided in the same dwelling-place where for three centu- 
lunatic than the prime minister of Persia. His history is rather singular. He ries jis ancestors had lived and died. Probably, it would be more correct to 
was one of the Meerzae, or scribes, of the Armenian patriarch at Erioon, and say where their funeral rights had been performed, for in a lawless and unset- 
said to be very learned and well read in Persian literature. Abbas Meerza ied age (1513,) more spirits passed in midnight raids or battle-fields than on 
wanting a tutor for his sons, the Hadgee was recommended and engaged, with (he peaceful death-bed, where affection smoothed the pillow of the sufferer, 
a salary of fifty or sixty tomauns per annum; he educated all the princes, and and religion whispered to the departing soul that time was merging into eter- 
prophesied to each that he should one day wear the crown of Persia. In one pity. 
case of course, he was right ; and, on Abbas Meerza’s death, Mahomed Meerza | Hugh Maxwell traced his lineage to Ralph de Macuswell, one of the boldest 
was named, by Fathy Ali Shah, his heir, and succeeded to the throne of his of the Norman barons who followed the first William and founded the proudest 
grandfather. The Hadgee used to say that he was the most stupid of the sons families of Britain. The haughty earl, who raled a clan then the most warlike 
of Abbas Meerza, and that teaching him was like driving a nail into a stove and powerful on the borders, admitted his relationship, and termed Hugh 
block. Soon after the accession of the new king, the Hadgee went to Tehraun « pis loving cousin ;” end although many of the chiefs could bring one hundred 
to remind him of bis services and his prophecy, with a view to obtain a pension; rerainers to the field when Lord Nuhsdale sofurled his banner, a hardier band 
and he was then so poor, that he was obliged to pawn a gun, a sword, and||of daring horsemen never rode at a knight's back than the dozen mosstroopers 
some other articles, to pay the expenses of his journey. He was favoured with |who pricked at the command of Dark Hugh of Glensleath. 
an interview with his old pupil. and, having received an imperial order for2 Enclosed by swelling heights, whose moorland surface was here and there 

nsion of five hundred tomauns a year, he retired to get the p-per sealed by interspersed with patches of verdure, the strath, in which Dark Hugh and his 
Meerza Abdul Kossiin, the vizier, or Kaimakan, as he was called. The affix- jholy retamers were doeiled, extended for a couple of miles. At its opening 
ing of the seal was put off on one pretence or another, from day to day ; and to the lowlands the valley was sufficiently broad to furnish a goodly range of 
the Hadgee, seeing that bis firmaun was likely to undergo the fate of many arable Jand, stretching for its whole length on both banks of a mountain rivu- 
others, again went before the shah. ‘ What manner of king are you’ said the jor, that united itself with one of the many tribataries which lose their waters 
Hadgee ; ‘it is true you gave me a firmavn, but your minister will not seal 1". in the Tweed, gradually narrowing, as it crept upwards among the hills. The 
and it is useless—take back the paper! Is it thas you treat your oldest and valley terminated in a deep ravine, into which the deep tarn [a Highland 
most faithful servant ?’ ‘Stay,’ said the shah,reddening with anger ; ‘ wait a lougaj vented itself over a dark ridge of granite, and formed the rivalet we 
moment, Hadgee : we shal! sce whether | am the shah of Persia or not.” The jaye described. es 
same hour, or very soon afterwards, the Kaimakan was summoned to the royal! | Half way up the glen the flat ground expanded : and the stream, dividing 


sence. He came, as usual, without suspicion of what had occurred. for a few hundred yards, insulated a bold knoll, on which the dwelling of * the 
“ The king looked fiercely at him, and commenced a Jong list of complaints: jyrg of the valley” was erected. 
‘I have now been on the throne pearly six months—my army is not paid— ‘Phe building in construction and appearance was similar to the peel-honses, 


nothing is attended to; my cominands are slighted—everything goes wrong ; :hen numerous on the border, but of which, “ few and far between,” a speci- 
by head when sive to men may still be found by the tourist. It was a square tower, of commanding 
ev are thrown eside as so much waste paper. ah! Billah! Is it not)’ anilie 
so? Is my beard to be laughed at in this fashion Vike 
The ferosh Comprising three stories, the lower, which was vaulted, contain 
ras be ‘e459 ‘rooms of the establishment, and a most useful appanage for a bleaguered gar- 
not a rag remained on his back. fle was much hated at court, ali therefore) rison—a well excavated in the rock, affording a never-failing supply of pure 
treated him as a disgraced mixister having no friend. ecuffing and kicking him . ; The. 
Medes Doulet was sitengled. expec the season required it, by a chimney large enough to roast a sheep entire. 
t nate: Tue third floor was partitioned into chambers and tenanted by the owner of 
ged o be cons y IZ, galued his confidence and became necessa ||, he jransion and the females of his family, while the servants, male and female, 
ry to his comfort, and gradually and quietly slipped into the place which he | were quartered in a range of low offices attached to the town, and protected 
has occupied ever since. He is now, in fact, the actual monarch, as almost alli ly an embattled wall. Within this fortified enclosure, there was space suffi- 
business about the court is done by him. He sometimes moe to the kiog,*As) .jent to contain fuel for the garrison, and the cattle of Hogh Maxwell and his 
strangled in the spring of 1835: the immediate cause of his death was, vo Crowded wine as if for mutual security, a dozen rudely built cottages 
doubt, the Hadgee’s firmaun ; but he was much disliked and disturbed by the |.y within a bow shot distance of the tower - and in these the retainers of the 
king, whom he used constantly to canteal ina thousand trifimg ways The Laird of Glensleath with their families were located A croft of corn-land, and 
jwell was a Kind and generous patron, in return he was bravely an alt ully 
it please the Kiblebaulum (point of the world’s adoration, ) but i is going tO served by his retainers, Generally the English riders confined their operations 
‘The your majesty not to the to the low country. Yet remote as the strath of Glensleath was, it did not 
ere ts no occasion for the horses. e Knew the king tobe a weak Man, escape an occasional Visitation. Bat at that time reprisals were the order of 
and relied too much on the in@uence le euppored himself to have over him.’ the day ; and if border rnmour might be credited, * for one hoof the Maxwells 
told, that tg unsigned On jlust the Maxwells lifted three,” By this srmple method, the ranning account 
the Ne bell Th “ile Hadi as paid in between their brother borderers and the occupants of Glensleath was regolarly 
government accounts. any people believe the tadgee to be reany tsane, \alanced, and we need scarcely add in favour of the latter. 
while others say his eccentricity is more feigned that real. Stories of the | Althongh a portentons cloud overhung the land, a traveller who might have 
most childish wearers oh related of him ‘ While the army was encamped |yisirod the strath on the evening of the 27th of August, 1513, could have seen 
before oo he aa ae et if oe town had yet surrendered | wougit there to have indicated alarm or apprehension. The summer had been 
The reply being in the ns. yt ve would burst into most furious rpeyres jenasually warm, aod the harvest was early and abundant ; every inhabitant of 
against conan Shah. h May the graves of his ancestors be —_ " he ex ‘Giensleath, from childhood to old age, was busied in the rye and barley fields ; 
— he tthe Bat | and when the sun cast a parting smile upon the lone but lovely valley, half the 
ee et, 8 Sheer-1-Mohamed (the chief executioner) to Come) +\y.ned grain which had waved in the morning breeze was prostrate before the 
sckle. Hugh Maxwell had given the signal for rustic toil to cease; the weary 
* Becheshm,’ said the executioner ; and he went very quietly back to his quar-|iqin happy 
he had left th li “thee ld | ding to the custom © t tines, a substantial meal ha en prepared for al 
ters. As soon as he had left t @ auarence Mall, We whole assembly would Ne ‘employed in the field. The laird of Glensleath had dropped behind to hold 
treat the Hudgee to be merciful. * Spare his life ; remember he has children ; ‘confidental conversation with a favourite kinsman, when the latter. turning 4 
marys ; , || “A horseman, Haugh! See how the sun glints upon spear and headpiece ! 
countermanded. This may appear almost incredible, the absurdity is so great ; i Ay,” was the saan, “and, doubtless, . rider ord  aerticestery "Hey 
right that Kamragn suug Bob, and tell the good dame to mend our fare a bit, Iwill await the 
is own palace, and as out of the Hadgee’s power as the Hadgee was stranger here.” 
| The young borderer hastened to the tower, while Maxwell, fixing his eyes 
high favour as ever : this alone would prove it.” wedded, and she fairest Foster on the border mine, 
cian who ioathe the very name o aswell, y, and how bold 
pleasure and profit, and which we trust we have tanglt our readers to esti) done ' all gathored for the next day’s bridal—six score Fosters drinking to the 
mate at its real value. | bridegroom's health—and the old knight, tricked out in all the bravery a gal- 


lant lover should shew before his mistress. Poor gentleman! they say he 

A LEGEND OF FLODDEN FIELD. spent a hundred marks upon bis doublet. There, tov, were the stoled priest 
** Mine is a tale of Flodden Field, vand gay-dressed bridesmaids : and Lady Margaret talking of the Douglas 

And not a history.”"—Scorr _ blood’ and boasting herself old Bell-the-cat’s poor cousin,—much did she mar- 


Autumn had arrived ; the sickle was already in the corn, and an abundant vel, forsooth, that an offshoot of the Nithsdales should dare to look to one so 
est promised, to amply recompense the peasant’s labour, when even the ‘much above hin! Ha! ha! ha! I can fancy well how pleasantly the proud 


temotest gleas which border— |\dame looked when the tire-woman aunounced that the bird was flown, and af 
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_ deeply imbedded in massive stonework, on the happy group of his retainers, 


afield. Before answer thy request, I'll name a half-forgotten circumstance 
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the rites proceeded, that they must find the doughty knight a mate among the! the confusion among his immediate followers, in their anxiety to remount their 
bridesmaids. And where was Mabel Foster! fairly «cross the ‘'weed, leader, the boy was rescued from among the horses’ feet, and, while his pre- 
mounted on her own browa‘jennet, her lover at her side, and a score of Max- server dashed into the Tweed, the youth clung to his kinsman’s stirrup, and 
wells at her back, who, man for man, would have ridden against the flower of was delivered from a fate that all believed inevitable. To whom did Ral 


the border.” 


[Maxwell owe a life ? to the boldest rider on the borders—thyself, dear Hugh.” 


So spoke Dark Hugh: and as the reader might have formed an unfavourable!) ‘Tush! ‘twas but what any kinsman would have done. But thou know’st 


impression of the borderer’s exterior from the soubriquet he had obtained to 
distinguish from others of the same time, we must has:en to undeceive him. 
The Laird of Glensleath was scarcely twenty five, bis figure was tall, slight, 
and sinewy, uniting activity with strength. Nature had been liberal to the 
aliant borderer, and to personal grace her boon was not confined, for Hugh 
axwell’s face might have been taken by av artist as a model of manly beauty 
Every feature was well proportioned ; and while pure white teeth and jet 
black eyes gave him the smile which women loves to louk on, the darkuess of 
his hair, the deep brown with which sun and storm had bronzed his cheek’— 
“ His square-turned joints and strength of limb 
Boutin close fight a champion grim,” 
Shewed him no carpet-kuight so trim, 
and justified the martial reputation he had obtained in times so wild and chival- 
Tous. 


I have said that the times were wild, and wild, in sooth, they were. The 


doctrines of mewm and (uum were but imperfectly understood, and the success- 


ful raids and daring forays of Dark Hugh, so far from evoking reprobation, had 


raised him high in the estimation of the borderers. Still in an age, * wheu 


the strong hand gave law," this offence against common honesty might have) 
been accounted pardonable ; and had he contented himself with appropriating) 
the Foster's sheep, the delinquency might have been extenuated But what! 


apology could be made for bundling otf “the old man’s daughter?” Strange 
as it may appear, even those who held in fedual hate the very name of Max 
well admired the sporting style in which the abduction had been achieved ; 
and the prettiest bridesmaid among the lot, in her orisons, was overheard to 
supplicate the Virgin that, were it the will of heaven that she, too; should be 
run away with, why the sooner the trial was over, and she knew the worst, the 
better. 

But a few minutes had elapsed before the strange horseman issued from the 
ravine that formed the opening of the glen, and ata glance, Dark Hug’ re- 
cognized in the armed rider the youngest brother of the head of the Maxwells 
—* Young Ralph,” as he was termed, * of Carlaverock.” On perceiving his 
kinsman the horseman spurred forward, and, with his escort, which consisted of 
half-a-dozen of light armed prickers, was soon beside the laird of Glensleath. 
Dismounting, the youthful knight gave his charger to an attendant, and, while 
his small train respectfully fell back out of range of hearing, the kinsmen 
walked leisurely towards the town. A few words explained the unexpected 
visit ; Ralph Maxwell brought a summons to the field. 

“ War is the borderer’s game,” but need it be marvelled at if the tidings 


that the royal banner was unfurled fell heavily on the ear of him who had been || 


married but a week’? And when he mounted the tower stairs, introduced! 
his youthful kinsman to the hall, and presented his blushing bride to receive 
her consin's congratulations, the surpassing beauty of the fair runaway elicited 
a heavy sigh when the stout bridegroom remembered that he must so scon teal 
himself away from her he had loved so long and won so gallantly. His mel 

ancholy did not escape the observation of the visitor, and when Mabel quitted 
the hall to hurry the evening meal, young Ralph passionately exclaimed, as 
he clasped his kinsman’s hand,— 

« By heaven, Hugh! I marvel not that thou listeneth so coldly to the news 
I carried. Much as | love to see the old eagle flutter in the centre of four hun 
dred gallant Maxwells, were I in thy place—Saint Andrew judge me !—an | 
could tear myself from the arms of that peerless beauty. Nay, there are 
enough of the name to muster round the banner of Carlaverock ; give the 
retaimers to my leading. I could not, for the soul o’ me! ask thee to part 
from beauty like thy Mabel’s, nor dim the lustrous eye of that fair Foster, by 
summoning her lover to the field ” 

While the young knight spake a glow of red crimsoned the brown cheek ot 
his dark kinsman, and brows, overarching eyes “that brightened in love, and 
which darkened in war,” contracted. 

“ Nay—nay, [ cannot be angry !”” said Dark Hugh ; ** thou meanest kindly 
kinsman. hat! Scotland iv brave array, and Nithsdale’s banner in the 
breeze, and a Maxwell wanting! Gud knows, Mabel, how fondly I adore, and! 
men admit how boldly | won thee ; yet, did I love thee dearer, a holier call 
must be obeyed. Thou, girl, a Foster—and, foemen though they be, right gal- 
lant is the name—what wouldst thou think were he, for whom thou left a 


father’s hall, to dally in degrading safety in thy bower, when tbe best blood of) | 


two brave kingdoms met hand to hand! No, no, dear Ralph, more than ove 
foray have we ridden side by side, and now, by St. Andrew! we'll test the 
temper of English metal together upon a battle field. But here comes sup 
per. One word before my lady-bird returns. England comes on in strength, 
and none can teil the issue of the day—our house wil] not be backward, should 
I fall—Mabel—wilt éhou protect her 1” 

Hugh Maxwell turned his face away, as if to look, from a narrow casement 


who were feasting after a long day’s harvesting. Sut, were the truth told, a 
tear was in his eye, and the dark borderer would have felt shame to betray 
that even on one point * his heart was weak.” His kinsman took his hand 

*T have ridden in foray with thee, Hugh, and shoulder to shoulder we'll ride 


—'tis but a fable after all. A boy, forsooth, would mate him with his Lord's 
retainers, and take a invonlight ride across the border and peep into merrie 
Engiand. The foray was successful, and a hundred head of kine and sheep 
came lowing to the Tweed as the bold lifters prickid them forward ‘The ford 
was distant but a mile ; in another hour the spoi! would be far beyond pursuit, 
and, in boisterous merriment, the border troopers laughed to think how the 
Fenwicks would rage and storm when morning disclused a broken fold and 
empty byre. ‘Their mirth was something premature, for suddenly, and round 
a pt of a hil] that hitherto had concealed their advance, the knight of 
Coldstream and a band of strapping riders spurred on to gain the river bank 
before the foragers could reach it [na mowent the cattle were abandoned 
and the Mersemen rode for life aud death. Safety lay in flight: for what 
could a score of spears effect against a hundred? All galloped onward for 
the Tweed, while Red Musgrave dashed down to intercept them. A short 
but furious mé/ée succeeded ; the boy's steed was lanced, and, rearing over, 
the dying horse fell upon the rider, and, of course his death or captivity was 
certain. For who, in the face of fivefold numbers, would venture to turn 
to the rescue? One gallant kinsman, however, desperately essayed the 


-plmost hopeless effort, struck from his saddle the knight of Coldstream, and in 


| my wishes, should Mabel need a brother.’ 
| “She bas him in Ralph Maxwell. See, she comes! Oh! that another 
‘border flower, as pure and peerless as thy Mabel, could be found. and, would 
she Lut smile upon my suit, | would strive to win her, ay, though the heads- 
‘man’s axe should requite the failure of the effort.” 
The evening meal passed heavily. Without, the humbler revelry received 
a sudden check when the alarming news was conveyed to the retainers of 
‘Glepsleath that at daylight all who could bear bow or brand must hurry to the 
gathering of Carlaverock. Within, even border hospitality, though taxed to 
‘its uttermost, could not conceal the inward misery a summons to the field had 
brought. Foster though she were, and from childhood wont to listen all un- 
smoved to deeds of raid and battle, the starting tear, the stifled sigh, told how 
bitterly fair Mabel felt the misery of parting from the loved one. In vain the 
dark borderer essayed to drown bis sorrow in the goblet : the effort, alas! was 
unsuccessful,—for one sad thought would still obtrude itself, the morrow’s sun 
would light him to the saddle,— 

** Aud must the day, so blithe that rose, 
And promised rapture in the close, 

Before its setting hour divide 
The bridegroom from the phghted bride 1 
O fatal doom! it must! it must! 
| At last grief, hardly controlled, could find an outbreak ; the colour fled 
{from young Mabel’s cheeks, the sob which proclaims a bosom overcharged 
could be suppressed no lunger—she strove to rise—her lover's anxious eyes 
saw that the effurt was too much—he sprang from his seat, clasped his fainting 
\mistress in his arms, and bore her from the hall. 
| The sun had searcely topped the high grounds which enclosed the valley of 
Glensleath, when its whole community, like bees disturbed, were seen in 
\strange commotion from the bartizan of the tower, whither the kinsmen had 
repaired to hold some private converse while the morning meal was served in 
‘the hall below. it was well that this isolated place had been chosen for the 
interview ; and feelings he would uot have betrayed in presence to any but a 
favourite kinsman here were freely vented, while Hagh Maxwell cousigned his 
‘beawteous lady to his cousin's care. Not a word escaped the young knight’s 
lips, but silently he wrang the borderer’s hand, looked on a melting eye, which, 
‘but a brief month before, would have kindled at a call to arms, then whispered 
jin the bridegroom's ear,— 
| “Hugh, when I neglect the trust thou hast confided to me, may dishonour 
upon my crest, and Heaven reject the recreant !” 
, The last sad meal was over, the secret parting of two young hearts, whose 
‘dream of bliss had been almost too exquisite for mortals to imagine, and the 
\dispersion of which had caused the poignancy of grief attendant on human 
mutability, when the bowl of joy, sparkling at the laughing lip, is dasbed from 
the drinkers’s grasp by the withermg touch of unexpected misfortune, this 
may be fancied but not written. The borderers were in the saddle, Ralph 
Maxwell's pennon was flaunting in the wind, and as powerful a brown charger 
las ever bore a full armed knight upon a battle field pawed the earth impatient- 
ily. Why dallies the lingering rider, while every face besides responded to 
the proud motto with which a king had once rewarded the alacrity of that gal- 
‘lant house, when their royal master had called them to his aid? Cold man! 
‘little knowest thou the pangs the lover feels when severed from a bride—and 
such a bride, too, as Mabel Foster. The knight of Carlaverock guessed well 
the scene that was passing in the tower— twas charity to end it. ‘ Sound to 
horse, Hubert !"’ he said to an attendant ; and ere the bugle note was answered 
by the mountain echo, Dark Hugh was in the saddle. The riders silently re- 
marked that theirchief’s vizor was down, the word to march came broken 
turough the close barred helmet; for, were the truth known, a moistened 
cheek was hidden beneath the steel head piece of the borderer. 

As slowly the gallant horsernen passed through the winding strath, many a 
iglistenmg eye was turned on the loved riders for the last time. Two female 
forms were seen upon the bartizan which overlooked the valley ; one was the 
deserted bride, the other Hugh Maxwell's mother. In silent agopy poor Ma- 
‘vel's tear-dimmed eye followed the receding figure of her handsome lord, and 
'4 wild burst of lamentation marked her sorrow when a huge rock sbut the ri- 
iders from her view. Well might the fair bride grieve ! 


** Long may that lady look in vain ! 
She ne’er shal! see his gallant train 
| Come sweeping back.” 
j * * * * * * * * * 
| More than a twelvemonth had elapsed sinse Hugh Maxwell and his retain- 
lers had ridden from the strath of Glensleath—another harvest had come round. 
| But, oh! what a contrast did the lonely glen present to that which it bad 
jexhibited when the sickle the preceding year had been put in requisition ! 
‘Scarce half the crofts in spring time had felt the ploughshare, a slight return 
of grain remunerated imperfect tillage ; but still the striking picture of the fear- 
fol consequences which follow war might have been found defective, had not 
the appearance of those whu were employed in gathering the wretched harvest 
given strong but tacit evidence. In the ill cultivated fields, with a few ex- 
ceptions, old age aud youth alone were toiling; not a full -grown form was 
seen among the feeble group, and women essayed the labour which lusty man- 
hood should have claimed. Where were the bold riders of the strath? A 
few were resting in their fathers’ graves,—the bones of more were whiteni 
on the cold hill side of Flodden. Many a proud family in Scotland had 
reason to curse the folly of their rash and wayward king ; but none had greater 
cause to lament the monarch’s infatuation than the once important house of 
Nithsdale. When the left wing of the Scottish army was broken, and the 
right had disbanded for the sake of plunder, the fury of the English chivalry 
was launched against the centre, where the Maxwells were arrayed beneath 
the royal banner. Gallant, but unavailing, was the resistance of that devoted 
family while they withstood the combined efforts of Susrey’s left wing and the 
English reserve ; while 

*“ Front, flank, and rear, their squadrons sweep, 

To break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their king. 

Bat yet tho’ thick the shafts as snow, 

Tho’ charging knights like whirlwinds 

Tho’ billmen ply the ghastly blow, 
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Unbroken was the ring ; 
The stubborn spearmen still made good, 
Their dark, impenetrable wood, 


\lof Hugh of Glensleath remained undisturbed in her lonely tower. Her castle 
| was respected, foragers no longer ventured to approach the strath. The spirit 
of her late husband's kindred, which Red Fiodden had almost crushed, was 
gradually reviving. Once more two hundred Maxwells could take the saddle, 


Each stepping where his comrade stood, 
The instant that he fell. 


No thought was there of dastard flight, \| 
'\ner lord’s death, his relict laid aside her mourning, and prepared to welcome a 


Linked in the serried phalanx tight, 

Groom fought like noble—squire like kaight, 
As fearlessly and well. 

Till utter darkness closed her wing 

Over their thin host and wounded king.” 

Of five bro'hers of the house of Carlavereck four died sword in hand—the 
fith, young Ralph, being carried from the field by a devoted follower when 
Surrey drew otf his forces, and from the red hill side, 

* Chiefs, knights, and nobles, many a one, 
The sad survivors—all were gone.” 

It may be readily imagined that the terrible defeat sustained by the Scottish 

army oo the fatal 9th of September plunged the kingdom into universal grief , 


_|snd as many Fosters were ready to ride at the fair one’s command. 


Mabel had become a mother, and on the third day after the anniversary of 


goodly company who were expected that afternoon to honour the melancholy 


ceremony, which was to give a dead father's name to his orphan heir. When 
| evening came, the hall was crowded with high born guests, while courtyard 
and offices below were thronged with their squires and attendants. The sa- 


cred rite was over, a noble banquet followed, all went merry asa marriage bell, 
ind in deep dranghts the Maxwells and Fosters pledged each other right hon- 
estly, and swore that for the future their pennons should flutter side by side, 
and their puckers ride shoulder to shoulder. But in the merry hall more than 
one aching heart was beating. ‘The baptismal rite had painfully recalled the 
memory of her deceased lord to the beauteous widow, while, sanctioned by a 
‘parent’s consent, ber former admirer was about to renew his suit, and urge for 
the second time, his claims upon the fair Mabel’s hand In the ceep recess 


for there was hardly a noble house throughout the land which had not relatives formed by a casement, Ralph of Carlaverock was standing aloof from the com- 


to mourn for. Ifthe castle was fearfully visited, the cottage did not escape— 
peasant and peer had been involved in the same desperate calamity: and when 
the name of Flodden was heard, the old man shuddered for the son he lost, and 
the smile died on the intant’s cheek whom that disastrous day had rendered 
fatherless. In affliction so general, that of the Maxwells was pre-eminent ; for 
from the proud earl to the common spearman, many a bereaved family were 
“left lamenting.” Alas! two hundred of the clan had fallen. 

Ofthe many who did not retarn from‘ the pst battle, the gallant bride 
groom of Manel Foster was unhappily i cleded. For many aday succeeding 
the fatal fight, wounded stragglers dragged themselves to their native glens ;), 
and there, were the hurt medicable, the srentle agency of woman was not em- 
ployed in vain ; and if the injury was mortal, the eyes of the dying bordere: 
were closed by those he had loved in life Weeks passed, Hugh of Glens-| 
leath did not come back to his fair bride and lonely tower; nor had the bordes 
beauty the melancholy pleasure of simovthing the pillow of him for whom | 
kindred and home had been adandoned. Nor to the fallen knight were the 
rites of Christian sepulchre permitted. Like his royal master’s, Hogh Max 
well's corpse could not be distinguished among the maimed bedies which heaped! 
the battle field. and with mauy a departed gallant he filled a common grave. 

Slowly and doubtfully young Ralph’s recovery proceeded. Months inter- 
vened before he regained strength to keep the saddle ; bat the moment he was, 
able to accomplish the journey he hastened to the house of mouraing to offer, 
his condolence to the sufferer, and acquaint the bereaved gne that her deceased 
Jord had committed the fair widow to his cousin's care. Indeed, protection 
was required. ‘The consequences of border wartare were always the loosing | 
upon the world a number of reckless men, whom loss of property or kindred 
had driven to desperation. Hitheriothe Maxwells were too powerful to dread 
any wandering marauders, who passed them by, to plunder others with impun 
ity. But the strength of that proud house was shorn—their best and bravest 
were no more ; freebooters nu longer respected a nime whose anger once the) 
boldest reiver on the borders would not have ventured to provoke. Of all the! 
detached families of the house of Carlaverock that of Gleosleath had suffered 
most severely ; and ere six months had passed after the defeat of Flodden, 
twice had the strath been forayed, and a quantity of cattle driven off 

The meeting of Mabel Maxwell and her fair kinsman was affecting ; for the 
last time she had looked upon her lord when ‘iving was in the presence of young), 


pany, engaged in deep converse with a palmer, and so deeply were the com- 
pany engaged in joyous revelry that none seemed to notice or regard them, 
At last the noisy merriment subsided for a moment, when the bold knight of 
Coldingham announced health to the heir and happiness to the lady of the tow- 
er. ‘The load pledge within was answered by a wild cheer without, as every 
goblet was dramed to the bottom, and for a time the glen echoed back the 


| festive'ontburst. When silencefreturned, be of Coldingham respectfully addressed 
| the beauteous w'dow, urged his anshaken love, reclaimed a hard, his formerly, 


‘od by a father’s sanction Deep silence followed the knight’s declamation 
and every eye rested on Mabel Maxwell. Ralph's cheeks turned pale, and as 
the palmer stretched his tall tigure from the recess, ke too seemed hanging on 
the lady’s answer with deeper interest than one removed from worldly anxie- 
ties might be supposed to feel. ‘The warcen whispered in his daughter's ear— 
it might be to restore her courage or back her lover's suit. 

Patlid and trembling, the fair one rose. Fora few moments her lips ap- 
peared to move, but none could catch what fellfrom them. Some sudden im- 
pulse seemed to nerve her—her eyes turned on the wall against which the 
blood stained pennon and diuted head piece of her departed lord were hung, 


vand with a retarning calmness which surprised the company, she thus addres- 


sed the knight :— 

**T thank you, noble sir, for the honour you have conferred, and.for the 
courtesy with which you have overlooked a former disappointment. For the 
constant love you profess, a widowed heart like mine could find none to make 
suit.ble return. With the dead my affections are buried, and the hand given 
tv bim who rests on Flodden side shall never be pledged to living man agam !"” 

The keight by turns became red and pale. His pride was wounded, and 
sooth to say, the refuse! on the lady’s part was rather unexpected. The war- 


len appeared still more mortified, and springing up, he caught his daughter's 


* Nay, sir koight!” he exclaimed, “heed her not !—'tis but a woman’s 
waywarduess! Mabel, thou wedded once to pleaeure thyself, and thou shalt 
mate thee now to please thy father! Kaight of Coldingham! thus I do plight 
thee the hand of Mabel Maxwell !” 

“I deny thy right, and I forbid the ceremony !’" exclaimed a deep voice 
from the recess, and the palmer stepped forward to the centre of the hall. 

** Who art thou, inthe devil's name '” exclaimed the angry warden—“ who 


Ralph, and now the fatal parting with her lover was painfally recatled In| dares yainsay a father's power!" 


the appearance of both. “ tokens true” of that calamitous day for Scotland, | 
which laid “ her king, her lords, her mightiest low,” was visible. The youth l\ 


“One who brings tidings from the Holy Land, where, onder vow of miracu- 
lous recovery, he has for many a month been wandering ” 


ful knight no longer « xhi ited * footstep light and spirit Ingh’’ as he entered)) * Peace, fellow!” returned the warden ; “dost thou unpugn a father's right 


the hall of his decea.ed kindsman, the bloom had faded from his cheek, and | 
the bright blue eye was lustrele-s; while she, the once famed border flower — 
habited jn sable weeds, threw herself, in speechless agony, upon her kinsman’s | 
breast, and sobbed as if the heart were bursting. Gently the youth whispered. 
his condolence—minutes elapsed; suddenly another impulse seized the mourner) 
—she sprang from the arms which supported her, signed to her cousin to be), 
seated at her side, wiped her tears away. and, in a voice that had assumed as-, 
tonishing composure, she asked, “ Tell me how Hugh Maxwell died!” I 

“ Alas! dear Mabel,” said the young knight, “ even in that I cannot pleas. | 
ure thee, for, ere that sad event occurred, | was borne to the earth by an Eng |) 
lish rider, and how I was dragged afierwards from the field [wot not. Even.) 
ing was closing, Lord Dacres’ horse assailed our centre furiously ; hedging, 
their wounded monarch with their bodies, the flower of the Scottish nobles), 
were fighting hand to hand. as the English chivalry charged where the royal) 
banner still formed a rallying point for those who disdained to fly. In the 
thickest of the fray, and for the last time, I heard my brother's war cry, and at 
his right hand [ saw thy noble husband dealing death around. I know no) 
more. Hark! a bugle! 

As the young knight spoke he sprang from his seat, and looked from the! 
casement of the tower, which opened down the glen. | 


to replace, adead husband with a living one!’ 

“ How know ye that the fair dame is widowed!” demanded the stranger. 

“ Pshaw! thy words, palmer, are sheer mockery '—the knight rests in his 
grave.”’ 

*? Tis faise !—the knight stands in his hall!” and flinging his russet cloak 
away, Mabel sprung into the stanger’s arms, and fainted on his bosom. 

As the lady gradually recovered, Dark Hugh mormured as he pressed the 
‘ved one to his heart, and covered ber blushing cheeks with kisses, 

* Yes, Mabel, fondly does the memory of that blessed evening return that 
made the border flower mine, and all that beauty can bestow was given me in 
thy peerless self !-—all that fancy could picture I found realised, sweet girl, in 
thee! But oh! what was the lover's rapture to that with which I press thee 
to this bosom now, my own—my tried—my faithful one !” 

4 
TILE BITER BIT. 
BY THE GAOL CHAPLAIN. 

* * * Old Lazaras, in the meantime, felt extremely ill at ease as he pon- 
dered over the interview just concluded. It was clear Mr. Delhunty thought 
unfavourably of his case: and it was equally clear he should not get his medi- 


“ Asturdy band !” he cried ; ** Saint George emblazoned on their pennon, cines gratis. As for a Piymouth medical attendant, the expense of such an 


too !—English, by Heaven !" | 
Young Mabel gazeda moment at the horsemen, who were now within a)! 


appendage would ruin him. Jn an unsettled and melancholy mood he took up 
to divert his thoughts a London paper. An advertisement caught his eye, 


bowshot of the tower. Paler and paler grew her cheek ; at last suspicion! stating that the celebrated Dr. M. Baillie saw patients every day at No. 2, 
changed to certainty, and sinking to the seat she had risen from, she ex Great George Street, Montagu Square, from nive o'clock till twelve; that be 
claimed, “* May the Virgin protect me! It is my father !—his frown will kill had been invariably successful in dyspeptic cases; and that his fee was only 
me!” half a guinea. The name struck the Jew forcibly. It was, he well-recollected, 
A few minutes passed. Young Ralph endeavoured to restore the lady’s| that of the distinguished man to whose care the life of the sovereign was en- 
courage. The ringing of spurs and rapiers was heard as several armed men| trusted ; and who was from time to time in attendance on the various members 
ascended the stone stairs, the door flew open, and the warden of the Middle Mar-| of the roval family. Who so qualified to give an opinion on his case? And 
ches entered the hall. oe last, but by no means the least, attractive feature in the affair—the 

Whatever might have been the old knight's intents, and whether he had! moderate fee! Without giving himself further time for reflection, Mr. Lazarus 
come to'reproach a daughter who had erred in filial duty, and deserted her hastened up to London, and on the very morning of his arrival proceeded to 
father’s hall, his angry mood instantly gave placeto pity. The stern counten — No 2, Great George Street. ‘he house was small, but respectable in appear- 
ance of the warden softyne!, he paused withina pace or two of his agitated ance. He was received by a male attendant, who demanded his name, and 
child. : | then with cunsiderable form ushered him into a waiting-room, where several 

“ Mabel!” he said, in a voice whose compassionate tones betrayed at once feeble and ghastly-looking beings were seated impatiently expecting their turn 
the feelings of the father. ** how couldst thou wound the pride and wring the of audience. Lamech’s name was called at last He was shown up stairs, 
heart of one who loved thee so fondly as I did!” | and introduced into the presence of an elderly and grave-looking personage, 

In another moment nature did the resi ; the child was sobbing on her parent's who spoke with a broad Scotch accent, and assured his patient he would attend 
bosom, and tears stole down the rugged cheeks of one of the rudest warriors to 4:m—but that he was much pressed for time, and had only a few seconds to 
of that rude day. * * * * * * | spare. Lamech commenced his catalogue of symptoms; the doctor listened 

Six months elapsed, the feud between the Fosters and the Maxwells had| only to a few ; and then telling him that his case was serious; that it was a 
been staunched, and under the joint protection of two potent houses the relict fortunate circumstance he (Mr. Lazarue) had fallen into his (Dr. Baillie's) 
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hands ; that had any further delay taken place he would not have answered for!’ * en not quite clear that it is a loss,” said Lamech, sullenly. The banter 
the result ; that he happily had a medicine by him which would precisely meet ‘of his chemical friend had irritated him, and he slunk moodily away, but net to 
the peculiar symptoms of Mr. Lazarus’ complaint, consigned the submissive rest. A thousand schemes presented themselves as he tossed on his uneasy 
Jew to the custody of his private secretary, who, he remarked, “ would receive, pillow. One he selected as anexceptionable and safe ; and having resolved on 
the fee, and hand over to him his medicine.” The doctor then bowed himself] his line of revenge, dozed uneasily till daybreak. At an early hour the Jew 
off with the cursory observation that be must “ hasten to his appointment with) was stirring ; and before eight had taken up his post of observation in Great 
the Duke of Devonshire, and then proceed onwards to Kew Palace to prescribe, George Street. About nine some dismal, parti-coloured, bilious beings might 
for the Princess Augusta.” ‘The Jew, with exemplary patience, waited further) be seen crawling up the steps of No 2 That they required medical aid none 
orders for three-quarters of an hour, when the private secretary appeared bear-| could sean their variegated visage and gainsay ; that this aid should be afforded 
ing three very small packages which he presented with great courtesy to La-| by the pseudo Dr. Baillie, Lazarus was bent on preventing. Deeming an in- 
mech, requested his close attention to the directions writien on the labels, and, troduction wholly superfluous, he boldly accosted each invalid as he or she 
hinted he was Dr Baillie’s debtor for two pounds twelve and sixpence | paused at the door of No 2; explained the farce going on within; dwelt on 
Mr. Lazarus jumped upon his legs and roared at the top of his voice that the the extortion practised ; related how he had been subsidized, for a single inter- 
advertisement stated the fee to be neither more nor less than a half-guinea view, to the tune of two pounds twelve and sixpeuce—a bitter and ever recur- 
The secretary bowed, poiuted expressively to the three little mysterious pack-| ring topic !—warned each party of the folly of believing that he or she was 


ages, and deigned only to repeat,— 

* Two pounds twelve and sixpence !”’ 

“ Til never pay it !” cried the Jew frantically—“ never! nothing sha!l make 
me.” 

This determination, so unequivocally expressed, brought other parties into 
the consulting-room. The dispenser, a stout, burly, pugilistic-look ing person- 
age ran 10, followed by James the door-porter, both eager to maintain their ab- 
sent master’s rights. 

“Most ungentlemanly conduct !” said one. 

** We are accustomed to no such scenes in éhis house!” cried another. 

“ Such attention as Dr. Baillie has given to the case!’’ observed the dispen- 
ser ; ‘and then to raise a squabble about the fee !” 

And thus the changes were rung in Lamechn’sears “ Ingratitude !"—“ Nig 
gardliness Premature death Heaven's first blessing—health ! 
** Dr. Baillie’s skill !""—** Her Majesty Queen Charlotte !”’ 
cretary, dispenser, and footman carried their point. The Jew was bullied out 
of his money. 

As soon as he reached the street, somewhat out of breath and uncommonly 
chagrined, he began to suspect. that he had been hoaxed ; and this suspicion 
deepened into certainty, when on his reaching a first rate chemist, to whom he 
was personally known, in Piccadilly, he asked if he could put him in the way 
of seeing Dr. Matthew Baillie. 

The Jew nodded. 


“ The great Dr. Baillie you meant” “The Court phy 


In a word, the se-|. 


| about to consult the celebrated and skilful Dr. Baillie, physician to George the 
| Third ; repeated loudly and positively that the whole affair was a mockery—a 
' cheat,—an inmposture ; and that the man who assumed the deservedly eminent 
| name of Baillie was neither more nor less than some shameless empiric. 
| With many these representations were successful ; but not with all. Some 
| there were whose bitter prejudices agaiust his race indisposed them to listen, 
| for a moment, to any statement from Lamech’s lips ; others, who took excep- 
tion at the gesticulations, earnestness, and asseverations of the enraged Israelite: 
| not a few who had a predilection for being duped —a decided vocation and call 
‘that way ;—all these pressed on, and were admitted But nearly a dozen did 
‘Lamech deter from entering. Their suspicions were roused: they eyed the 
| \door-plate doubtfully ; scanned with dissatisfied air the mean exterior of the 
| dwelling ; and after a pause decided on “ deferring their visit till they had 
| made further inquiry.” 
| Meanwhile the Jew’s proceedings had excited evident uneasiness and alarm 
| within. Doors were slammed: windows rated : eyes were seen peering over 
the blinds, and looking with a very anxious expression into the street. The 
garrison of No 2 was manifestly ill at ease, and either meditating or expecting 
some hostile demonstration. 
| The former was decided on : for about eleven the scarecrow porter came out, 
“and, affecting great nonchalance of manner, ordered Lamech “ about his busi- 
ness.” 


| What would you have? I am about my business, and hotly engaged in it 


sician!”” another gesture of assent. “ He is attending some foreigner of dis |\—the exposure of the humbug that’s going on within.” 


tinction at Escadier’s Hotel; and generally visits him about four o clock. 


time is not an object to you, and you can wait till that hour, you will be sure to. 


see him. He generally leaves his carriage at the top of Dover Street, and 
walks to the hotel opposite. 1 will point him out to you: as to his appearance 


you will be disappoiuted ; there is nothing striking in his person, gait, or man-), 


ner.” 
“*T have my reasons for wishing to sec him, if only for five seconds,” was 
Lamech’s ready reply. He ground his teeth for vexation while he made it. 


The hour drew on, was completed, passed away without bringing before the. 


Jew’s aching eyes the distinguished Medecin whom they sought. At length a 
dark green chariot, handsomely appointed, rattled up. ‘The chemist glanced 
towards it, and was satisfied. 


“ Follow me !’’ cried he to the worn-out Lazarus, “and quickly. The steps 


at Escudier’s will enable us to command a view of both the inmates of that: 


carriage: press on, for doctors drive rapidly.” 

Pauting, and heated alike from vexation and overspeed, the Jew mounted the 
steps of the hotel but slowly, yet in time to gain a thorough survey of both 
geutlemen, who, having alighted from their carriage, passed with dignified and 
deliverate step through the door which led to more than one suite of private 
apariments connected with the building. ‘The first was in person tall and thin, 
with a countenance bearing slight impress of mind, but extreme suavity He 
replied to some observation of his compavion as they ascended the steps to 
gether ; and his air, his smile, bis bow, one and all gave you the idea of a per- 


son whose demeanour, uuiformly, was characterized by the most polished ur- 


banity. 


If, ‘* A Bow-street renner is sent for,’’ continued the janitor. 


| Good!” was Lamech’s comment. 

|| * You will be in custody in a few moments, and the magistrate will deal with 

|\you according to your desarvings.” 

| This last threat—as the porter delivered it—came out with a very dolorous 

| quaver. The idea of Bow Street did not seem associated in the speaker’s own 

| mind with the most agreeable recollections. Lamech it roused instantly. 

} ‘« Take me,” cried he, “ to Eow Street, by all means ; I desire no better 
errand. Give me but an opportunity of facing a magistrate, he shall soon be 

\put up to your roguery. Come! we losetime. Tne office will be clesed. 
Lead the way. Where's the runner ?” 

The perplexed menial was cudgelling his brains for a rejoinder, when the 
door opened for the exit of a tall, thin, very erect, middle-aged lady. She was 
faith ful type of an ex-governess of undenisble qualifications and unblemish- 
jed character,” who had “ conducted herself with uniform propriety,” and had 

retired from active duties upon a satisfactory life-annuity. She held, with firm 
grasp a large bottle-green umbrella, on the brass handle of which was engrav- 
en in conspicuous characters, Miss Knipe, and in much smaller letters below, 
to be returned,—a remark which, considering the material, size and cut, of the 
‘said umbrella-the length of service it had evidently seen—the honourable 
| scars in the shape of divers rents, duly patched, which it bore, did seem a some- 
| what superfluous injunction. He must have cherished, to an alarming degree, 
| * a felonious iatent” who would hesitate about “ redurming’’ Miss Knipe’s um- 
| brella! Its owner, in departing, glanced at the house with a rueful and sus- 
picious air. Lazarus noted it with deiight. He had warned the lady on 


“Ho! ho!" cried the chemist, whose knowledge of all matters appertaining! ber arrival ; but, with dignified gesture, she waved bim from ber presence, 


to the medical world seemed iniuitive—*a consultation, eh! The peril, then, and passed on with the air of a princess. As she descended, the Jew made her a 
is imminent. Humph! and bere comes our sedative frend from Spring-Gai-) low bow—another still more deierential—a third ; but his civilities failed—not 
dens. That is Dr. Maton, the Queen's physician. So much for tact and man-|/a syllable in the shape of comment escaped her. Was it hkely t Could a 
ner! He owes his introduction into the Court circle to the Princess Elizabeth's, maiden lady of considerable experience be justified by avy circumstances in 
love of plants and his own knowledge of botany. Her Royal Highness was) addressing a bystander? Butas she slowly walked away the Jew’s heart was 
forming an herbarium, and he was able to forward her a perfect specimen of| cheered by bearing the murmured soliloquy :—‘* Duped, I fear! Most con- 
some rare lichen, for which sie had been long and vainly searching. This||fused interview! No two statements coincided !_ Can account for it only on 
happy hit ‘led on to fortune.” With Queen Charlotte he is an especial favour |;one supposition. And yet that a Physician to the Royal Family should be 
ite; plays quadrille with the poverty-stricken old lady ; and—always loses !\‘ muddy’ before mid-day seems rather staggering!” And, supporting herself 
Her Majesty is partial to a pool at quadrille, and is particular about having at by her umbrella, Miss Knipe sailed away. : : 

her table only first-rate players. Dr. Matonisoue And yet he always manages| | Meanwhile the Jew kept diligent watch and ward. Till the hour for seeing 
when the Queen is his antagonist to lose, aud heavily. Capital isn't itt No , patients had long passed, and the last victim, duly plundered, had left Dr. 
thing like tact! , Baillie’s presence, did Mr. Lazarus parade before No. 2. At length the dispen- 


With nineteen people out of twenty it will usurp the honours) ; : 
of talent, Now stare your best: this to the left is the cautious, grave, and) set gently unclosed the door, and, beckoning to his peripatetic tormentor, in- 


money-making Scotchman,” continued he, as Dr. Baillie slowly moved on his |vited him to enter. 


way. He was denouncing some party’s want of punctuality which had de-| 
ranged all his appointments for the morning He spoke with a strong Scotch 
accent—marvellously strong, when there is taken into account the periud which 
had elapsed siuce he quitted Scotland, and the circle of society in which he 
moved,— I keep na mon waiting : time is siller.”’ 

“ That Dr. Baillie!" cried Lazarus, as the grave, thoughtful douce looking! 
man went his ways." 

“ The great medical authority in this country,” responded the other. 

“ Dr. Matthew Baillie, | mean,” persisted the Jew, pettishly ; ** the King's 
physician; the leader among the faculty !” 

There he was the chemist’s cool rejoinder. 

“« Duped—grossly duped!” groaned the Jew: and then he relieved his over- 
burdened spirit by detailing to his knowing acquaintance his adventure of the 
morning. Peals of laughter succeeded the avowal. His companion enjoyed 
his discomfiture. 

“Rare fun!’ exclaimed he, during one of the intervals of his mirth — 


“What! dupe you, Mr. Lazarus? Mystify the most knowing head in Piy- 


mouth? Capital! The rarity of being cheated must make this occurrence 
doubly agreeable to you. And so the sham Simon Pure prescribed for you ! 
And valued his opinion on your case at no less than two pounds twelve and 
sixpence! We Londoners imagined that the George Street bubble had burst 
long since. Months ago the whole affair was blown upon. But that you shoald 
swell the list of victims is com.cal. Ha! ha! ha! Two pounds twelve and 
sixpence! why you'll never survive the loss }” 


“ No!” cried the wary Israelite ; ‘I’ve been there once too often.”’ 

* Qurintentions are purely amicable,’’ insinuated the dispenser, 

“ So you said when you fleeced me out of two pounds, twelve, and six; ence,” 
the reply. 

“ We have matters of personal interest to submit to you.” 

“Oh ! that alters the appearance of affairs somewhat,” remarked the Jew, 


| softening. 


“We have that to propose which we are sure will be agreeable to you.” 

Name it; now, and here.”’ 

“ Jn one word, then, why should we be enemies? What may you want 1” 

«My own !”’ roared the Jew, “ Aim | to be robbed wholesale without making 
a single wry face at the operation! Hand over my two pounds, twelve shil- 
lings, and sixpence.” 

* | purpose dving so,” returned the other, ‘* if you will speak ina lower key 
and hear reason.” 

«J listen,” remarked Mr. Lazs.us, sotto voice—“ I listen attentively ;” and, 
‘with an eager grin, he extended his yellow shrunken paim. 

“ There,” exclaimed the other, ** is the sum we received from you : now go, 
—leave us to ourselves : you cannot complain of injury when we restore to 
you the entire fee obtained from you. Go: pray go; and let us pursue our 
respective avocations in peace.” 

“Ah !” said the Jew. His grasp closed mechanically on the sum_ tendered 
him ; and, without a syllable of acknowledgment or acquiescence, he strode 


away 
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The medical firm at No 2 held high festival. Dr. Baillie was mightily | everybody, alternate with the finest touches of the generous nature by which 
relieved. The foe, he imagined, had raised the siege ; no further hostility be is famiiarly present to the popular mind,—and which, in the earher days 
from him was to beexpected. A long and golden career was yet before him when it coastituted the inegrity of his character, wrought an important part of 
Alas for human anticipations! the first object which met the Doctor's eye on the spell that made him so dear to the English heart. We will not dwell on 
the morrow was the restless Mr. Lazarus, loitering about the door, bent on either, in the present notice—both being of the same quality of which we have 
following up his frightful purpose of intercepting patients. Ouce more the already furnished sufficient examples to illustrate our meaving ; but we can- 
medical staff was panic stricken ; and ounce more the pale and pappy-| not permit ourselves ,to leave unreferred to the beautiful mstances of his 
faced dispenser—he looked as if he lived on nothing but pills !—sounded a better nature exhibited during the long suspense that ended in the death of 

ley. | Captain Parker, shot at the attack on the flotilla off Boulogne—and those on the 


“ You are not true to your agreement, friend,” said the go-between, draw- 
ing Lazarus aside, and addressing him in his most dulcet tones: ** we con | 
cluded, after our arrangement of yesterday, that we should see no more of 

ou.” 
oer What arrangement !” inquired Lamech cunningly. “ We returned you, 
the fee you deemed so exorbitant ; and—” 

* | accepted it, and said, * Ah :’ ” added the Jew coolly. 

The dispenser now looked aghast in his turn. 

** | was a party to no agreement,” continued Mr. Lazarus, sturdily ; “ made, 
no promise ; gave no pledge ; purposed nothing of the kind. I know the duty 
1 owe to society.” 

Of what nature 1” 

“ This—to warn my fellow-creatures against fraud and dishonesty. This 
man owes to man in all countries.” 

The dispenser lovked into the Jew’s eyes long and steadily. There was. 
an insincere twinkle inthem which prompted the go-between’s inquiry— 

“ What was the duty to which you were alluding 1” 

**The duty which every Hebrew gentleman owes to society : that duty J) 
mean to discharge.” 

** What inducement would tempt you to forego it 1” 

“ The proper discharge of the duty J owe to myself.” 

“ Terms ?” said the other bluntly. ; 

“ My travelling expenses from Plymouth to town, and back,” began the Jew) 
in an easy, business-like tone—“ a ten-pound note might possibly cover. Then) 
come my tavern charges for three days, at one pound per day ;—and then 1| 
must make a claim for ‘ loss of time and hinderance in business;’ for this 1 
can say nothing under two pounds—not a farthing ; so that taking a disinter-| 
ested (') view of matters,”’ continued Mr. Lazarus with enviable nonchalance,, 


death of his own brother Maurice, shown towards the poor blind lady who bore 
‘the title of bis wife with more than the suspicion of a flaw. We may observe, 
‘however, that his friends at home, both public and private, seem to have been, 
‘by this time, fully aroused to the danger, at once tu peace and character, of his 
present situation ‘ They say here,”’ writes Admiral Guodall, “* you are 
‘Rinaldo in the arms of Araida, and that it requires the firmness of an Ubaldo 
and his brother knight to draw you fromthe enchantress. To be sure, 'tisa 
very pleasant attraction, to which I am very sevsible myself. But my maxim 
jhas always been—Cupidus voluptaium, cupidior gloria.’ Nelson's continued 
residence at Palermo, while the fleet under his command was importantly en- 
gaged elsewhere, gave obvious dissatisfaction at the Admiralty ; and the fol- 
‘lowing letter from Lord Spencer scarcely conceals that dissatisfaction, or 
covers those allusions to the hero’s geome whieb it conveys :— 
* Private. 

“* My dear Lord,—! nave only time to write you a line by the Messenger, 
who we jout going. which | am desirous of doing, in order that the eventual per- 
mi-sion, which we now send out for you to come home, incase your health 
|should make it necessary, may not Itis by my 
|wish or intention to call you away from service, but having observed that you 
jhave been under the necessity uf quitting your station of Malta, on account of 
the state of your health, which I am persuaded you could not have thought of 
‘doing without such necessity, it appeared to me much more advisable for you 
to come home at ance, than tobe obliged to remain inactive at Paleisuo, while 
jactive service was going on in other parts of the station. I should still 
|much prefer your remaining to complete the reduction of Malta, which 
I fiatier myself cannot be very far distant, and I still look with anxious ex 

pectation to the Guillaume Teli striking to your Flag. But, if, unfortunately, 
jthese agreeable events are to be prevenied by your having too much exhaus 


“nothing under fifieea pounds will make me forget my way .to George; |ted yourself in the service to be equal to follow themup, I am quite clear, 


Street ”’ | 


“ And supposing this sum tobe tendered to you,” said the dispenser in a 


hesitating tone, what then 
* Run your course at will,” replied the accommodating Mr. Lazarus; “ J) 
visit you no more ” 
Dr. Baillie’s negotiator smiled distrustiagly. He doubted much and serious: | 
ly the sincerity of his opponent. 
“ You may depend on me,” resumed Lamech, interpreting his glance. “ My 
promise once given, | abide by it. Accede to my terms, and you have seen, 
the last of me.” 


“To insure that result—to insure it, mark me,” repeated the ‘ee oe 


emphatically, “‘ the stipulated sum shall be forthcoming, unfairly earned though 


it be.” 


“ The best bargain you ever made,” interposed Lamech roughly. 
“ A truce to comment,” cried the other ; * let that give place to action.) 


Leave, I beseech vou, this street, aud let our friends have free access to our); ! 
|Lady Nelson was, under all circumstances, cold and constrained, can scarcely 


residence. ‘The first turning on the right will take you into the square ; there 
in a few moments [ will join you, with notes for the amount.” 

T will wait your leisure, sir,’ said Mr. Lazarus complaisantly. 

In a shorter period than the Jew thought it possible for any messenger, how- 
ever nimble, to traverse the distance, the dispeuser stood again by his side, 
with bank-paper in his hand. 

** I thos fulfil my part of the compact,” said the whey-faced gentleman. 

“And [ mine !” exclaimed Lamech, toddling eastward with a will. 

Mr. Lazarus characterized this scene as ‘** abounding iu true patriotism.”” It 
was the last in which he played aleading part. His predilection for cordial) 
compounds speedily consigued him to his narrow home. But his adventures iv, 
Great George street formed a favourite topic to the last. He spoke with, 
triumph of the “ care” he had taken of ** the interests of society ;" of the 
distinction which he had endeavoured to lay down between truth and falsehood ; 
of the many whom he had warned against the sham Dr. Baillie; and of the 
laborious effort which he had made to unmask him. 

“It is in doing your duty tothe public,” contended Mr. Lazarus most 
heroically, “* that true patriotism consisst. He does ‘ the state service’ who 
looks to the general interests of society.” But he seldom alluded to— 
and then but incidentally and briefly—the hard cash which, in looking after the| 
general interests of society, he had taken care tu pick up and apply specially, 
to his own. 


NELSON’S DISPATCHES, VOL IV. 
The Dispatches and Letters of Vice Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson. With 

Notes. By Sir Nicholas H. Nicolas, G.;OM.G. Vol. iV. Colbarn. 

This volume, whose publication has followed so rapidly upon that of its 
immediate predecessor, embraces a period of two years and four months, ex 
tending from September, 1799, to December, 1801 ; and, of all that belongs 
to the grander and more marking features of the hero's life, includes only the 
documents relating to the battle of the Baltic. The early part of the corres- 
pondence refers principally to the blockade of La Valetta, in Malta ; and to 
the general superintendence of affairs in the Mediterranean, until the arrival 
of Lord Keith in that sea occasioned a temporary deposition of Nelson's chief 
command. Little occurred, during this period, which has anv especial inter 
est for the general reader ; if we except the capture by Lord Nelson, iv Feb- 
ruary, 1800, of the Généreux, of 74 guns,—and that, in the folowing month, 
by his captains, while ill health kept him at Palermo, of the Guillaume Tell, 
an 84: these being the two French ships of the line that had escaped at the 
battle of the Nile. 

Inthe same month, Lord Keith, called away by other service. again left 
Nelson in command of the blockade of Malta :—but, worn outwith fatigue 
and dissatisfied with the manner in which he was treated by the government 
at home, the latter struck his flag in the Mediterranean on the 13th of July, 
and set out on his return to England. 

But though this part of the collection yields but sparingly to the biographer 
who paints merely by events, it throws many illustrations both on Nelson's 
general character and on its immediate phase. All through this volume, the 


‘and J believe I am joined in opinion by all your friends here, that you will be 
/more likely to recover your health and strength in England than in an inactive 
|situation at a Foreign Court, however pleasing the respect and gratitude shown 
\to you for your services may be, and no testimonies of respect and gratitude 
from that Court to you can be, I am convinced, too great for the very essential 
jservices you have rendered it. 1 trust that you willtake in good part what 
| have taken the liberty to write to you as a friend, and believe me, when [ 
jassure you that you have none who is more sincerely and faithfully so than 
your obedient humble servant, 

Srencer.” 

| The Admirals plans, on quitting his command, included, however, the 
jescort of the Queen of Naples and her children to Leghorn, on their way to 
Vienna,—and the return to England, with himself, of Sir William and Lady 
‘Hamilton :—and for the former objects he persisied in detaching the ships of 


||the British fleet, in opposition to Lord Keith's arrangements, till the latter was 


obliged to interfere by an order of positive prohibition. That his reception by 


be matter of surprise : and that of his soveign, as described by himtelf to 
Collingwood, (see the Memoirs of the latter,) no doubt, took ts colour from 
iconsiderations of a similar nature. * He gave me an account,” says Lord 
‘Collingwood, “ of his reception at court, which was not very flattering, afer 
jhaving been the adoration of that of Naples. His Majesty merely asked him 
if he had recovered his health ; and then, without waiting for an answer, 
turned to General , and talked to bim near half an hour in great good hu- 
mour. It could not be about his successes.” 

We have, more than once, in our earlier notices of these volumes, a'luded to 
the want of cordiality and completeness so viten evinced m the recognition of 
\the eminent services of this great chief, in high places ; and feel bound, there- 
iver toadmit thatthe progress of this publication discloses much which it 
seems reasonable to accept as a key to such an enigma. Notwithstanding a 
\succession of achievements which has no parallel in the naval annals of his 
\country, and a continued exhibition of energy and enterprise, linking together 
\these greater events, such as has never been exceeded, Ne!son does not sem 
to have been at any time popular at the Admiralty, ora favourite at Court, 
‘There is no concealing from the reader of these let ers that the same self-con- 
fidence and restlessness of spirit which led him to glory, made him a somewaat 
intrectable officer. Perhaps, in none of all the body of worthies who unequady 
divide with him the star of Eng and's naval glory is the genius of his profession, 
jas distinguished from its lore, so conspicuous as in Nelson ; but, like too many 
other children of genius, he seems to have imagined that his iaheritance liftea 
tim above the restraint of all ordinary rules. Letus give an example of what 
wemean. Having made, by a deviation from the orders of his chief, at the 
battle of Cape St. Vincent, one of the conspicuous exhibitions of bis intuition, 
and one of the great hits of his life, that dangerous practice of deviation, only 
to be exercised on rare and pressing emergencies, and which wiil always need 
success for its after justification, became a habi of his professional personality 
—the tendency of which to the production of mischief was averted only by the 
preeminent genius that dictated it In moments of great crisis,—such as that 
at the battle of the Baltic, when he put bis glass to his blind eye, and * really 
could not see” his chief's signal for recal fying,—this daring assumption of 
jresponsibility grew sublime ; and in Ais great hands it never, as it happened, 
incurred the terrible rebuke which failure would have brought down. But that 
which, in its exceptional character, is a brilliant lesson, becomes, as a habit, 
of dangerous example ; and Nelson was apt to carry these assumptions into 
matters which wanted all the surrounding circumstance that occasionally con- 
ceals its danger. At all times, there was a chafing and straiuing of his im- 
petuous spirit against the limits of any imposed authority. 

In our notice of a previous volume, we mentioned the fact of his having drawn 
down upon himself the rebuke o/ the Admiralty for his refusal to detach ships 
to the defence of Minorca, in disobodience of the orders, and to the defeat 
vf the combinations, of his Commander-in-chief ; end we may add here, that 
the authorities at home had likewise expressed their disapprodation of his land- 
ing thé crews of his squadron for distant military operations, in the Neapoli~ 
tan interest—thereby dismantling them of their fitness for their proper service 
on wp bop are that might arise. Their lordships added an express direc- 
tion 


sigus of that peevish and fretful spirit which complained of everything and) 


the seamen of the fleet should not be employed in any such manneg . 
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for the future. To censures and orders like these the Admiralty, of course, ex- 
me simple submission and acquiescence !—Lord Nelson’s answer is as fol- 


“ Thave to request that you will have the goodness to assure their Lord 
ships that I knew when I decided on those important points, that perhaps my 
life, certainly my commission, was at stake by my decision ; but, being firm- 
ly of opinion that the honour of my King and Country, the dearest object of 
my heart (were involved,] and that to have deserted the cause and person of 
His Majesty's faithful Ally, His Sicilian Majesty, would have been unworthy 
my name and their Lordships’ former opinion of me, I determined at all risks 
to support the honour of my gracious Sovereign and Country, and not to shel- 
ter myselfunder the letter of the law, which 7 shall never do when put in com- 
petition with the Public Service.” 

Now, as the intention ofthe Admiralty in the reproofs and directions thus 
answered, was to pronounce on the alleged necessity under which Nelson acted, 
this re-assertion of the propriety of the measures condemned, and intimation 
thathe should, at any future time whenhe thought fit, play his life, or his 
commission, as the case might be, against “ the letter’? of their law, must have 
been not a little perplexing to any Administration. By a man in Nelson’s 
great position, the life and commission were staked with about as much chance 
of real loss to himself as is incurred when children stake counters ; and one 
can only smile to hear this conqueror, while rowing to the flag-ship of his chief 
after destroying the whole Danish fleet, exclaiming—“ Well I have fought 
contrary to orders, and I shall perhaps be hanged ; never mind—let them !”’ 
Looking back upon Nelson through the halo ofhis glory, and with the grand 
results of his system, be that what it might, disclosed, the arguments for rules 
and prescriptions lose much of their force, if they donot seem almost misplac 
ed. Yet, it must be very obvious that a government would be seriously em- 


|proper to obstruct the execution of this treaty by the Porte, in the manner 
itherein stipulated, he does not feel himself bound to authorize his officers to 
\take any active part in it, or to furnish any convoy or transports for its execution, 
lor to take any other share in carrying it into effect; yet if any application 
should be made to your Lordship, for liberty to send cartel ships from France to 
‘Egypt for the transport of the army under the Capitulation, your Lordship is to 
\grant such passports accordingly, under such restrictions and precautions as 
‘you may judge necessary, according to circumstances, to prevent this liberty 
‘being abused to any other purpose........ In case your Lordship should see 
jany ground to apprehend any intention on the part of the Turks, or of the Rus- 
‘sians, to prevent the execution of the Capitulation, or to commit any hostility 
against the French army, either before or after embarkation, we do further 
direct your Lordship, in such case, to use your utmost endeavours to persuade 
them tu all such measures as may be most consistent with the faithful obsery- 
lance of the engagement contracted with the enemy.” 

Before, however, this order arrived, the state of affairs had become wholly 
changed, in consequence of the renewal of hostilities by General Kleber, so 
jthat the convention was never fully executed :—but it is curious to add an in- 
stance of Nelson’s personal dealing under it—remarkable for the very striking 
‘contrast between its morality and that which took bloody advantage of the de- 
‘lay that had occurred in preparing the transports which should have removed 
\the unhappy republicans, under a convention as sacred, from the castles of Uovo 
land Nuovo. 

“To General Dugua.” 

| “Sir,—As you weuld certainly bave been at this moment on your way 
jto France, could I have prepared a cartel for your reception, | do not think it 
fair to make you a sofferer by this accident ; and therefore. | have directed the 
‘Commodore to send the cartel} notwithstanding the new orders received in con- 
sequence of General Kleber's renewal of hostilities. Wishing you, Sir, a 


barrassed, whose officers should, in any great numbers, take upon themselves 
to risk the commissions which ic bestowed, against its own oréers,—and that 
no effective cohesion of the military power of a nation is possible without the 
aid of obedience and subordination. And the justice of these remarks against, 
his example in this mattér is fully sustained by the excessive jealously which 
Nelson at alltimes showed of the slightest resistance to his own authority, or| 
encroachment upon his command. Is sensitiveness was of a quality too ex- 
acting—at once resenting all restraint upon himself, and all attempts to es-| 
ba ~ from restraint on the part of others. 

t was not our intention to have been tempted into any further allusion to the 
unfortunate subject of the capitulation of the Castles, so fully discussed in. 
our notice of the volume which precedes this ; but we have found amongst 
the documents which this volume contains, an instance practically asserting, 


some of the principles for which we then contended—and so directly rebuking. 
certain of the arguments which we there denounced, that we think it useful, 
to give it prominence in illustration of a very important subject. This will 
be sufficiently done by a mere statement of the facts, without any comment 


of ourown. Afterthe destruction of the French fleet at the battle of the Nile, || 


it became an anxious object with Nelson to give to that victory its full effect, 
by preventing every man of the army which it had brought to Egypt from ever 
returning home,—an object to which the escape of Bonaparte, at the close of 
1799, gave the first and most serious disappointment. His views on that sub 
ject were, however, adopted by Lord Keith, so far as regarded the remainder 
of the invading army ; and were again defeated by the convention of E! Arish, 
concluded between Sir Sydney Smith and General Kleber—wherein it was 
agreed that the French troops should evacuate Egypt, with all their stores, 
artillery, baggage, &c ,—together with the ships of war and transports in 
Alexandria, and return to France unmolested by the Allied Powers. 

** As soon,” says Sir Harris Nicolas, ‘as Lord Keith was informed of the 
transaction, he wrote a letter to General Kleber, dated on the 8th of February 
1800, in which he informed him, that he had received positive orders from his 
Majesty to consent to no Capitulation with the French Army in Egypt, except 
as prisoners of war, abanduning all the Ships and the stores in the Port and 
Citadel of Alexandria to the Allied Powers; and that in case of such Capitu- 
lation, he was not at liberty to allow any troops to return to France before they 
were exchanged. ‘J think it also proper,’ Lord Keith said, ‘ to inform you that 
all Ships havmg French troops on board, and sailing from that country furnished 
with passports signed by others than those that have a right to grant them, will 
be forced by the officers of the Ships which I command, to remain at Alexan- 
dria. In short, the Vessels which shall be met returning to Europe with pass- 

rts, granted in consequence of a separate Treaty with any of the Allied 

owers, shall be detained as prizes, and all persons on board considered as 
risoners of war.’ On receiving this letter, General Kleber published it to the 
rench Army, with the following remark—‘ Soldiers ! we know how to reply 
to such insolence—prepare for battle!’ The British Goverment, however, con- 
sented fo the Convention being carried into effect, though it highly disapproved 
of its eonditions ; and on the 29th of March, 1800, the Admiralty issued au 
order © Lord Keith, stating that ‘his Majesty has been pleased to signify his 
comsmand that instructions should be transmitted to your Lordship, expressing 
his Majesty's disapprobation of the terms entered into by the said Capitulation 
—those terms appearing to his Majesty to be more advantageous to the Enemy 
thas their situation entitled them to expect, and being likely to prejudice the 
invrests of the Allies, by restoring to the French Government the services of 
a sonsiderable and disciplined body of troops. That besides this objection to 
tle terms, his Majesty does not consider Captain Sir Sidney Smith as having 
teen authorised either to enter into, or to sanction any such agreement in his 
Wajesty’s name—that Officer having had no special authority for that purpose, 
and the case not being one in which the Captain commanding his Majesty's 
Ships on the coast of Egypt ought to liave taken upon himself to enter into an 
agreement of this nature, without the sanction of his commanding Officer ; but 
that, as the General commanding the Enemy’s troops appears to have treated 
him as a person whom he bond fide conceived to possess such authority, and as 
a part of the Treaty was to be immediately executed by the Enemy, so that by 
annulling this transaction, (in as far as his Majesty’s Officer was a party thereto,) 
the Enemy could not be replaced in the same situation in which he before stood 
his Majesty, from a scrupulous regard to the public faith, has judged it proper 
that his Officers should abstain from any act inconsistent with the engagements 
to which Captain Sir Sidney Smith has erroneously giver the sanction of his 
Majesty’s name. And Whereas Lord Grenville has at the same time acquaiated 
us, that with this view he shall transmit to the Earl of Elgin his Majesty's 
commands to settle with the Porte the form of a passport to be given in the 
name of his Majesty, not as a party tu the Capitulation, but as an Ally of the 
Porte ! and that it is his Majesty's further pleasure the said passports, as well 
as those which may have been in the interval (however informally) granted by 
Sir Sidney Smith, are to be respected by his Majesty’s officers : but that, al- 


speedy passage, I remain your most obedient servant, 

“ Bronte or THE NILE.” 

| Onthe 6th of November, 1801, Lord Nelson reached England ; and there 
‘a welcome awaited him no less warm in its degree, but more wholesome in its 
quality, than that which had enervated his great heart amid the soft breezes and 
voluptuous habits of the Mediterranean. Wherever he came, the country 
poured forth to meet him ; his arrival in town and village made a festival ; ci- 
ties hastened to put his illustrious name upon their roils; and the universal 
people made him a free-will offering of their hearts, and drew him from station 
‘to station in an extemporaneous triumph, worth all the gilded and programma- 
‘vised triumphs of the Roman conquerurs of old. But he had brought home 
jwith him * the arrow in his heart ;” and, ere he had been three months in 


||England, he separated from his wife—avowing, with the frankness of his high 


nature whenever it spoke its own language, her blamelessness and worth—and 
ithereby taking upon himself the entire reproach of this most mournful antici- 
|pation of the grave. 

On the 20th of November, Lord Nelson took bis seat in the House of Lords ; 
jand on the Ist of January in the following year, he was promoted to the rank 
lof Vice Admiral of the Blue. In consequence of the coalition of the northern 
\powers, it had been for some time determined to send a powerful fleet into the 
| Baltic, under Admiral Sir Hyde Parker; and Nelson was appointed to the sec- 
jond command—hoisting his flag on board the San Josef, of 112 guns—which, 
‘however, he subsequently removed to the St. George, 98. The public justly 
murmured, that a command so important, and demanding such energetic action 
should be confided to any other than Nelson; but the genius of the latter vir- 
‘tually superseded the appointments of Admiralty, and the relative talent of the 
‘two commanders speedily adjusted themselves. Administrations can make 
|Admirals, but not heroes ; and itis to the credit of Sir Hyde Parker that be 
left Nelson to do the work—which, from that moment, was sure to be well 
\done. From the first hour of his appointmen', tu the moment when the Ad- 
‘mira! slippod him like an impatient hound against the defences of Copenha- 
gen, (he could not get him back again, thougn, till he had run down his game,) 
the latter was a constant goad in the Commander's side. ‘The more I have 
reflected, the more I am contirmed,” he says, ‘in my opinion that not a mo- 
ment should be Jost in attacking the enemy: they will every day and hour be 
stronger ; we shall never be so good a match for them as at this moment. The 
‘only consideration in my mind ts how to get at them with the least risk to our 
jships.” His language was now and always the same,—* I am of the opinion 
ithe boldest measures are the safest ;"—and the culder temperament of Sir 
‘Hyde could not keep time with his fiery course to his conclusions. The fleet 

‘consisted of about fifty sail—forty of them being pendants, and sixteen of the 
line ; and, sorely perplexed by the reports of the pilots whom they had on 
‘beard, as to the state of the batteries at Elsineur and the defensive situation of 
|Copenhagen, Sir Hyde Parker could by no means determine whether he should 
saii through the Sound or take the more circuitous passage by the Belt.—All 
| Nelson wanted was “ to go to Copenhagen ;” and fie said ‘‘letit be by the 
Sound, or by the Belt, ur any how,—only lose not an hour.”—** | don’t care a 
d—n,” he said to Captain Otway, ‘* by which passage we go, so that we fight 
them.”— We must reserve for another notice some interesting particulars of the 
jcurious events which arose out of this collision of two such different natures, 

and out of the substitution of leaders that took place by virtue of no Admir- 

alty warrant. 


MANNER AND MATTER.—A TALE. 
HAPTER |, 

Along tke dusty highway, and underneatha July sun, a man about fifty, 
tending somewhat to the corpulent, and dressed in heavy parsonic black, might 
have been seen treading slowly—treading with all that quiet caution which one 
uses who, conscious of fat, trusts his person to the influence of a summer sky. 
Mr. Simpson, such was the name of this worthy pedestrian, passed under the 
denomination of a mathematical tutor, though it was now some time since he 
had been known to have any pupil. He was now bent from the village of 
to the country-seat of Sir John Steventon, which lay in its neighbour- 
hood. He had received the unusual honour of an invitation to dinner at the 
great man’s house, and it was evidently necessary that he should present him- 
self, both his visage and his toilet, in a state of as much composure as possible. 
The dust upon his very shining boot, this a touch from his pocket-handkerchief 
vefore entering the house, could remove, and so far all traces of the road 
would be obliterated ; but should this wicked persp ration once fairly break its 
bounds, he well knew that nothing but the lapse of time, and the fall of night, 
would recover him from this palpable disorder. Therefore it was that he 
walked with wonderful placidity, making no one movement of body or mind 
that was not absolutely necessary to the task of progression, and holding him- 
selfup, so to speak, within his habiliments, as if he and they, though una- 


: though from the considerations above mentioned, his Majesty does not thinkjvoidably companions on the same journey, were by po means intimate or willing 
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—— 
associates. ‘There was a narrow strip of shade from the hedge that ran beside'| + He would, | am sure,” p: litely interropted Sir John, “* have borne testi- 
the road, and although the shadow still le‘t the nobler half of his person ex- mony t» the value of your instruction I am, as you may be aware, the exe- 
sed to the rays of the sun, he kept carefully within such shelter as it afforded. ‘cutor of Mr. Scott. Chat gentieman was sv well satisfied with the exertions 
fhe encountered any one, he stood still and examined the fuliage of the hedge. you made, and the interest you took in his son, that, on your quitting him, he 
To dispute the path in any other manner, with the merest urchin he might presented you, | believe, with an annuity of fifty pounds. to be enjoyed during 
meet, was out of the question. It would have caused excitement. Moreover your life. This is, if 1 may be allowed to say so, the chief source of your in- 
he was a meek man, and in all doubtful points yielded to the claim of others. come ”’ ; 
Grocery-boys and barrow women always had the wall of him Our travellr  * The only one,” answered Mr Simpson. ‘For although I willingly pro- 
proceeded so tranquilly, that a sparrow boldly hopped down upon the grourd claim myself tutor of mathematics, because a title, no matter what, isa protec- 
before him ; he was 80 resolved to enter into conflict with no living creature.|\tion from the idle curiosity of neighbours ; yet, if 1 may vegture to say so, my 
that he paused till it had hopped off again. llife is, indeed, devoted to science for the love of science itself, and with the 
‘Mr. Simpson's toilet, though it had been that day a subject of great anxiety |hope of enrolling my name, although tre very last and huimblest, amongst those 
with him, presented, we fear, to the eyes of the world nothing remarkable. A |wh» have perfected our knowledge of the mathematics, and extended their 
careless observer, if questioned on the apparition he had met with, would have application. I have already conceived, and in part executed a work.” 
replied very briefly, that it was the figure of an old pedant dressed in asuit of | Mr. Simpson was launching on the full tide of his favourite subject. He 
rusty black. Suit of rusty black! And so he would dismiss the aggregate of thought, as good simple creatures always do, that he could not make a better re- 
all that was choice, reserved, and precious in the wardrobe of Mr. Simpson | turn for the hospitalities of the rich mao, than by pouring out his,whole heart be- 
Rusty black, indeed! Why, that dress coat, which had been set apart for fore him. Sad mistake which these simple people fa!l into! The rich man 


years for high and solemn occasion had contracted a fresh dignity and impor ‘cares nothing for their heart, and is very susceptible to ennui. 


tance from every solemnity with which it had been associated. And those re- | 


* Very good,’ interrupted Sir John, ** very good ; but with regard to this 


spectable nether-garments, had they not always been dismissed from service jannuity. I have not yet looked over the papers relating to it, and I hope, for 
the moment he re-entered his own dusty apartment? Had they not been re |your sake, | shall find it properly secured.” 


ligiously preserved from all abrasion of the surface, whether from cane-bottomed | 
chair, or that uoder portion of the livrary table which, to students who cross | 
their legs, is found to be so peculiarly pernicious to the nap of cloth?! What! 


* T have a deed formally drawn up ” 
“True, true; and | hope all will be found straightforward in this, and in 
other affairs of the testator, and that nothing will compel me to call in the as- 


could have made them worse for wear! Would a thoughtless world confound sistance or sanction of the Court of Chancery in administering the estate. In 
the influence of the all-embracing atmosphere, with the wear and tear proper |that case, although your claim might be ultimately substantiated, yet the pay- 
to cloth habiliments? And then his lineun—would a careless puolic refuse to ment of your annuity might, for some years, be suspended.” 

take nutice that not a single button was missing from the shirt, which, in gen- | “I pray God not # exclaimed our man of science with some trepidation. “I 
eral, had but one solitary button remaining—jost one at the neck, probably ‘have lived so much alone, so entirely amongst my figures and diagrams, that 
fastened by his own hand ? Above all, was it not noticeable that he was not to- | have not a friend in the world of whom [ could borrow sixpence.” 

day under the necessity of hiding one hand behind him under the lappets of his'| «* Well, I trust.’ resumed Sir Jobn, after a short pause, * that there will be 
coat, and slipping the other down bis half-open umbrella, to conceal the dilapi- |no occasion for appl. ing to a Court of Chancery. There ought to be none. 
dated gloves, but could display both hands with perfect candour to public scra- |There is but one child, Mrs. Vincent, whom you have seen this evening in the 
tiny? Were all these singular merits to pass unacknowledged, to be secn by drawing room. The great essential is to keep prying and meddlesome attor- 


no one, or seen only by himself? 
It was an excellent wish of Buros’— 
“ Oh, would some power the giltie gic us, 
To see ourselves as others see us !” 
But it would be a still more convenient thing if some power would give the), 
rest of the world the faculty of seeing us as we see ourselves. It would pro- 


| 


_oeys from thrusting themselves into the business. You acted as confidential 
‘secretary as well as cuter, while you were domiciled with Mr. Scott.” 


“T did.” 
“ There was a pecuniary transaction between myself and Mr. Scott, to which 


I think you were privy.” 


“ A loan of ten thousand pounds, for which you gave your bond.” 
“Exactly. I see you are informed of that circumstance. You are net, 


duce a most comfortable state of public opinion , and on no one subject would it 

Operate more favourably than on that of dress. Could we spread over behold | perhaps, equally well informed that that bond was cancelled ; that the debt, in 
ers the same happy delusion that rests on ourselves, what a magical change ° ort, was paid. This happened afier you had left Mr. Scott. But although, 
would take place inthe external appearance of society! Mr. Simpson is not **! tell you, this debt no longer exists, yet it might create a great embarrass- 
“ment to me, and to every person interested in the estate of the testator, if it 


the only person who might complain that the world will not regard his several 
articles of attire fromthe same point of view as himself. We know a very 
charming lady, who, when she examines her kid gloves, doubles her little fist, 


and then pronounces—they will do—forgetful that she is not in the habit of |! 


were known that such a debt ever had existed. Mrs. Vincent has just returned 
from India, expecting a very considerable fortune from her late father. To her 


n general terms, the whole property is left. She will be disappointed. There 
s much less than she anticipates. However, not to make a long story of this 


doubling her pretty fist in the face of every one that she speaks to—and that, , 
imatter, if any one should question you as to the property of your late patron, 


therefore, others will not take exactly the same point of view as herself. 


aod especially as to this transaction, be you silent—know nothing. You have 


Notwithstanding the heat of the sun, our mathematician contrived to deliver | , 
ever been a man of books, buried in adstractions, the answer will appear quite 


himself in a tolerable state of preservation at the mansion of Sir John Steven- 
ton. We pass overthe ceremony of dinner, and draw up the curtain just at 
that time when the ladies and gentlemen have re-assembled in the drawing: 
room. 


iC 


discover our worthy friend. At length, after a minute research, we fiod him 
standing alone in the remotest corner of the room. He is apparently engazed | 


some time longer in the same strain. 


yatural This will save you, be assured, from much vexation, disquietude, 


and grievous interruption to your studies, and [ shall rest your debtor for your 
‘considerate behaviour. A contrary course will create embarrassment to all 


We look round the well-dressed circle, and it is some time before we can Parties, and put in jeopardy your own annuity, on which, as you ony, you de- 
pend for subsistence, and the carrying out of your scientific projects.” 


As Mr. Sinpson sat silent during this communication, Sir John continued 
He made no doubt that the simple 


in examining the bust of the proprietor of the mansion, which stands there upon : ‘ : 
mathematician before him was quite under his i.fluence—was completely in 


its marble pedestal. He has almost turned his back upon the company. Any 


‘his power. That simple person, however, who lived in obscurity, almost in 


one, from his attitude, might take him for a connoisseur, perhaps an artist, ab- . 
’ g P P x . penury—to society an object of its wisely directed ridicule—was a man of hon- 


sorbed in his critical survey. But so far is he from being at the present mo- 
ment drawn away by his admiration of the fine arts, that we question whether 


our. Luttle had he to do with the world ; even its good opinion was scarcely 
of any importance to him. What to him was the fastidiousness of virtue—to 


he even sees the bust that is standing upright, face to face, before him He °% 
him whom poverty excluded from the refined portion of society. and knowledge 


has got into that corner and knows no where else to put himself, or what el-e 


to be looking at. 
The scene in which he finds himself has, from the solitude of his latter years, 


‘and education from the vulgar and illiterate’ What could he profi: by in? 


Nothing, absolutely nothing. 
‘have made this man false to his honour. Partly, perhaps, from his very es- 


And yet there was no power on earth could 


become strange and embarrassing. The longer he stands there. the more im- : 
‘wangement from the business of the world, his sense of virtue had retained its 


possible does it seem for him to get away, or even to turn round and face the 
company. The position of the valorous Schmelzle, who havmg read upon a 
board the notice ‘that spring guns were set upon the premises,” trembled as 
much to retreat as to advance, to move a foot backwards or forwards, or in any | 


fresh and youthful susceptibility. 
‘slow to attribute viliany to others 
‘ied to be quite convinced that he understood Sir John 


Asis the case with all such men, he was 
This it was had kept him s lent ; he wait- 
When the truth stood 


lainly revealed, when it became evid: nt to him that this debt of ten thousand 


direction, but stood gazing atthe formidable announcement, was scarcely more P - a 
g e z y pounds was not paid, and that he was brought there to be bribed or intimida- 


painful than that of Simpson. Although probably not a single person in the 


room was taking the least notice of his movements, he fe/t that every eye was (ted into a guilty secrecy, 


upon him. The colour was mounting in his cheek. Every moment situ | 
ation was becoming more intolerable. 


at the Portland vase, to prove that he also was a man, and had volition, and 


was not to be looked into stone by the Gorgon of society Forturately, how-|/aad now a duty to fultil ) 
he been the proprietor of the mausion, he could not have entered with a more 


assured and onembarrassed air. ‘There was a perfect freedom and dignity in 


ever, Sir John Steventon himself came to the rescue. 
“ Well, Mr. Simpson,” said the baronet pointing to the bust, “ do you trace 
a resemblance ?” 
Mr Simpson was so overjoyed to have at length some one at hand to whom 
he might speak, orseem to be speaking, and so connect himself with the soci | 


Weare afraid that he would soon bave comprehended Sir John, he 
committed something very absurd—have broken from his inoorings witha shou should not leave him long in doubt 
—or dispelled the sort of nightmare that was stifling him by some vivlen: |tutned, and abruptly left the apartment. 
gesture, perhaps by dealing a blow at that bust which stood there so placidly |«nd could only follow, and be a witness to his movements 


before him, just as the poor youth did at the British Museum, whv threw a stone tho 
awe which its easv elegant ceremonial inspired * ; gone. 


his demeanour as he stepped across the room 
throned, as it were, upon the sofa, sat two ladies, remarkable above all the 


toilet. The one was Lady Steventon, the other Mrs Vincent. 


his whole soul fired up with indignation, 

He had listened, as we say,in silence. When satisfied that he perfectly 
he ruse from his seat, and briefly mtimating that he 
as to the manner in which he should act, 
Sir John had no time to arrest him, 
. He re-entered the 


Where were now all the terrors of that scene? Where the 


You would have said it was another man. Had 


In the centre of the room, 


thers, for the finished elegance of their manner, and the splendour of their 
Some minutes 


ety around bim, that to the simple question he made not one only, but several) } 
answers, and very dissimilar ones too. In the same breath he found it a like-||ago, not for all the wor'd would be have stood alone upon that piece of carpet 
it front of this sofa. No courtier, assured of the most smiling reception, could 


ness, yet not very |.ke, and ended with asking for whom it was intended 

Sir John Steventon smiled, and after one or two indifferent observa'ions, 
led Mr. Simpson apart into a little study or sanctum of his own, which com- 
municated with the drawing room [t will be naturally coucluded that there’ 
existed some peculiar reason for the invitation passed on our humble mathe- 
matician, who was not altogether the person, under ordinary circumstances, to 
find himself a guest at a rich man’s table. The following conversation will! 


have drawn his chair with more ease to the vacant spot beside Mrs. Vincent, 
than did now Mr. Simpson. He immediately entered into conversation on the 
subject that at the moment engrossed all his thoughts; 
confidential iniimacy who had subsisted between himself and 
proffered his assistance to aid her in the arrangement 
particular, gave a succinct account of the transaction w 


he reminded her of the 
her late father ; 
of ber affairs; and, in 
hich Sir John bad man- 


explain this departure from the usual course of things, and the respectable ry! Afested so great anxiety to conceal. id, s0 entirely took Sir John Steventon 


ventions of society. 


“You were some years,” said Sir John, “a tutor in the family of the late||by surprise, 
10 whom the information was evidently quite new, 


Mr. Scott ?” 


The manner in which all this was sa ' 
that he was unable to interfere with a single word. Mrs. Vincent 
concealed the embarrass- 


ks to Mr. Simpson. He, when 


“T was,” responded Mr. Sim “ and prepared his son for Cambridge. |ment she felt in some general expression of than . 
man ks i . had fulfilled his object, rose, and making a profound bow to his host and 


Had the young man lived” 
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hostess, quitted the house. His demeanour was such, that his host involunta- 
rily returned his salutation with one of marked deference and respect. 


Cuaprer IT, 


to make. When he had concluded the brief statement which he thought svffi- 
cient, the lady answered in the softest voice in the world—that she was sorry 


‘she could not enter upon that subject, as she had promised Sir John Steventon 


A year had rolled round, and Mrs. Vincent was established in all her rights. |not to interfere between him and Mr. Simpson—that Sir John had exacted this 


Sir John Steventon had been disappointed in the fraudulent scheme he had 


devised ; not disappointed, however, ashe deemed, in the revenge he had taken 


on the man who had frustrated it. Payment of Mr. Simpson's annuity was 
resisted, and the poor mathematician was in great straits for those necessaries 
of life, which, necessary as they may be, are often with a great portion of the 
homan family very fortuitous Ask not on what legal pretexts Sir John had 
been successful in inflic'ing this revenge. Such pretexts are “ thick as black | 
berries.” Facilis est descensus—No rich suitor ever sought long for admission 
into the Court of Chancery, however difficult even he may have found the es 
cape from it. Neither, do we apprehend, is there any remedy for this abuse of 
law, in the legal refurms usually contemp ated by our legislators. The only! 
effective remedy, if we may be here permitted to give a remark, would be this| 
—that the state adm nister civil justice at its own expense to rich and poor 
alike—that, as it protects each man’s life and limb, so it should protect each 
man's property, which is the means of life, which is often as essential to him 
as the limbs by which he moves. This is the only mode of realizing that 
“equal justice” which at present 1s the vain boast of every system of jurispru-: 
dence, when the suitor bas to pay for protection to his property. 
Poor Simpson, who had lived for some years on his scanty annuity, and had. 
lived content, for his wants were few, and his mind utterly absorbed in his sci_ 
ence, now found bimself without the simplest means of subsi8tence. He had 
escaped. as he thought, for ever, from the necessity of applying his science to 
satisfy mere animal wants; he began to thiok he should be very fortunate if 
all his science would procure for him the commonest “board and lodging!” 
When a man has ceased to cultivate his relationship with society, and wishes, 
after a time, to return to them, he will find that a blank wall has been built up. 
between him and the world. ‘There is not even a door to knock at, let alone 
the chance of its opening when he knocks. Our mathematician knew not 
where to look for a pupil, nor for a friend who would recommend him. Some. 
unavailing attempts he made to obtain his rights through litigation; but he! 
soon found, that to the loss of his money he was adding only the loss of al | 
tranquillity of mind. The lawyer he employed neglected (and very naturally) 
a suit which would have required on his part large advances, the repayment of 
which was very precarious. 
In this predicament he bethought himself of making an appeal to Mrs. Vin | 
cent, the lady whom he had benefited by his simple and straightforward honesty; 
not that he held her under any peculiar obligation to him ; what he had done 
was by no means to oblige her; it was strictly a self-ovligation ; he could no! 
have acted otherwise, let the consequences have been what they might. But 
he reasoned with himself, that the anuuity of which he was deprived would fali 
into the general residue of the est»te, and be in fact paid to her; and as he 
could not believe that she would wish to profit by the villany of Sir John, he 
thought there could be nothing derogatory to him, nor exacting upon her, if he 
proposed to relinquish entirely his legal claim upon the estate, and receive the 
annuity from her hands. She must surely be desirous, he thought, to fulfil 
the solemn engagements of her deceased parent. Full of these cogitations, 
he betook himself to London, where Mrs. Vincent had established herself. 
The reader must imagine himself introduced into an elegantly furnished 
drawing-room, in one of the most fashionable quarters of the metropolis. Had) 
we any talent for the description of the miracles of upholstery, it would be a 
sin to pass over so superb and tasteful a scene without a word. But the little 
descriptive power we possess must be reserved for the lady who was sitting in 
the midst of one of those domestic miniature palaces, of which the * interiors’ 
of London could present so great a number. Mes. Vincent had lately become 
a widow, at the opening of our narrative, and was therefore still dressed in 
black, But though in black, or rather perhaps on that very account, her attire 
was peculiarly costly. In black only can magnificence of apparel be perfectly 
allied with purity of taste. And certainly nothing could harmonize better than 
the rich satin dress, and the superb scarf of lace which fell over it with such a 
gorgeous levity. A pope in his highest day of festival might have coveted 
that lace. Between the black satin and the light folds of the scarf, relieved) 
by the one, and tempered, and sometimes half hidden by the other, played a 
diamond cross, which might have been the ransom of a Great Mogul. The 
features of Mrs, Vincent were remarkably delicate, and her pale beauty was o 
that order which especially interests the imagination. She wore her hair. 


promise, and she had given it, as necessary to facilitate the arrangement of her 
‘affairs. What could she do, an unprotected woman, with the interests of her 
‘child depending upon her? She was bound, therefore, she regretted to say, 
not to intermeddle in the business. But then Mr. Simpson could proceed with 
his legal remedies. She did not presume to pass an opinion upon the justice 
of his claim, or to advise him not to prosecute it. 

Iu brief, she had given up the brave and honourable man, who had befriend- 
ed her at the peril of his fortune, to the revenge of the wealthy, unscrupulous 


baronet, who had intenged to defraud her. It was so agreeable to be on amica- 


ble terms with her father’s executor. 

Our mathematician doubted his ears. Yetso it was. And it was all re- 
peated to him inthe blandest manner in the world. She seemed to think that 
aduty toany one else but herchild was out of the question. We believe 
that many interesting and beautiful mothers have the same idea. 

Mr. Simpson gasped for breath, Some quite general remark was the only 
one that rose tohis lip. ‘ You are angels—to look upon,” he half murmured 
to himself 

It was not in his disposition to play the petitioner, and still less to give 
vent to feelings of indignation, which would be thought to have their origin 
only in his own personal injuries Jt was still surprise that was predomi- 
oant in him, as at length he exclaimed—*t But sureiy, madam, you do not 
understand this matter. This annuity was honestly won by long services ren- 
dered to your father, and to his son. Instead of receiving other payments, I 
had preferred to be finally remunerated in this form—it was my desire to ob 
tain what in my humble ideas was an independence, that I might devote my 
life to science. Well, this annuity, it is my ell—it stands between me and 
absolute penury—it is the plank on which I sail over the waters of life. [ 
have, too, an object for my existence, which this alone renders possible. I 
have studies to pursue, discoveries to make. This sum of money is more 
than my life, it is my license to study and to think.” 

“Ob, but, Mr. Simpson,” interrupted the lady with a smile, “ I understand 
nothing of mathematics.” 

Mr. Simpson checked himself. No, she did not understand him. What 
was his love of science or his hope of fame toher? What to her was any one 
of the pains and pleasures that constituted Ais existence ? 

‘* Besides,” added the lady, “* you are a bachelor, Mr. Simpson. You have 
nochildren. Jt can matter little” 
A grim smile played upon the features of the mathematician. He was 
probably about to prove to her, that as children are destined to become men, 
the interests of a man may not be an unworthy subject of anxiety. However 
important a person a child may be, a man is something more. But at this 
moment a servant entered, and announced Sir John Steventon ! 

On perceiving Mr Simpson, that gentleman was about to retreat, and with 
a look of something like distrust at Mrs. Vincent, he said that he would call 
again. ‘ Nay, come in !’* exclaimed the mathematician with a clear voice. 
* Come in! The lady bas not broken her word, nor by me shall she be petition- 
ed todoso. It is |! who will quit this place. You have succeeded, Sir John, 
in your revenge—you have succeeded, and yet perhaps it is an imperfect suc- 
cess, You shall not rack the heart, though you should starve the body. You 
think, perhaps, I shall pursue you with objurgation or entreaty. You are mis- 
taken. I leave you to the enjoyment of your triumph, and to the peace which 
a blunted conscience will, I know, bestow upon you.” 

Sir John muttered, in reply, that he could not debate matters of business, 
but must refer him to his solicitor. 

“* Neither personally,’’ continued Mr. Simpson, “ nor by your solicitor, will 
you hear more of me. [| shall forget you, Sir John. hatever sufferings 
you may inflict, vou shall not fill my heart with bitterness. Your memory shall 
not call forth a single curse from me. Approach. Be friendly to this lady. 
Be mutually courteous, bland, and affable —what other virtues do you know ?” 
He strode out of the room. His parting word was no idle boast. Sir John 
heard of him and of his just claims no more ; and the brave-hearted man swept 
the memory of the villain from his soul He would not have it there. 

The baronet soothed his conscience, if it ever gave him any uneasiness, by 


f\ithe supposition that the aged mathematician had found some pupils—that pro- 


bably he eked out as comfortable a subsistence as before, and had only ex- 


plainly parted upon either side, revealing the charming contour of her well| changed the dreamy pursuit of scientific fame, for the more practical labours 


shaped head. A patriarch would have gloried in his age if it gave him the, 
privilege to take that dear head between his hands, and imprint his holy kiss 
upon the forehead. Her little girl, her sole companion and chief treasure in 
the world, stood prattling before her; and the beauty of the young mother 
was tenfold increased by the utter forgetfulness of herself, which she manifested 
as she bent over her child, absorbed in the beauty of that dear little image 
which she was never weary of caressing. 

Mrs. Vincent was even more fascinating in manner than in appearance. She 
was one of those charming little personages whom every one idolizes, whom 
men and women alike consent to pet. It was impossible to be in the same 
room with her half an hour without being perfectly ready to do everything, 
reasonable or unreasonable, that she could request of you. The charm of her 
conversation, or rather of her society, was irresistible ; there was a sweet sub 
dued gaiety in her speech, accent, and gestures which made you happy, you 
knew not why; and though by no means a wit, nor laying the least claim to be 
a clever person, there was a sprightly music in her tones, and a spontaneous 
vivacity in her language, which left a far more delightful impression than the 
most decided wit. 

Where shall we find a more beautiful picture than that of a young neval 
and that mother a widow, bending over the glossy tresses of her child! Neve 
is woman so attractive, so subduing ; never Seas she so tenderly claim our pro-| 
tection ; never is she so completely protected, so unassailable, so predominant 
Poor Simpson fel: his heart penetrated with the holiest love and veneration 
when he entered the room. 

Nothing could exceed the graceful and benevolent manner in which Mrs. 
Vincent received him. He had been the tried friend of her father, the beloved 
tutor of her brother; he had lately been of signal service to herself. Mr. 
Simpson was overpowered with his reception. The object of his visit seemed 
already accomplished. Hardly did it appear necessary to proceed with any 
verbal statement ; surely she knew his position, and this was enough. She had 
been restored to her rights ; she would not, she could not, allow him to suffer 


by an act which led to that restoration ; still less would she consent to _ | 


herself the benefit of an injustice perpetrated upon him. 


of tuition. But no such fortune attended Mr. Simpson. He had lived too 
long out of the world to find either friends or pupils, and the more manifest his 
poverty, the more hopeless became his applications. Meanwhile, utter destitu- 
tion stood face to face before him. Did he spend his last coin in the purchase 
of the mortal dose ? Did he leap at night from any of the bridges of the me- 
tropolis ? He was built of stouter stuff. He collected together his manu- 
scripts, a book or two, which had happily for him been unsaleable, his ink-bot- 
tle and an iron pen, and marched straight—to the parish workhouse. There 
was no refusing his claimhere. Poverty and famine were legible in every gar- 
ment, and on every feature. In that asylum he ended his days, unknown, 
ansought for. 

One of his companions, dressed like himself, in the workhouse costume, who 
had gathered that he was the sufferer by some act of injustice of a rich oppres- 
sor, thought on one occasion, to console him by the reflection, that his wrong-. 
doer would ceitainly suffer for it in the next world—in his own energetic lan- 
guage, that he would certainly be d—d. 

*« Not on my account—not, I hope, on my account,” said the mathemati- 
cian, with the greatest simplicity in the world. ‘ No revenge either here or 
hereafter. But if civil government deserved the name, it would have given 
me justice now. Had I been robbed of sixpence on the highway, there would 
have been a hue and cry—the officers of government wou'd not have rested 
till they had found and punished the culprit. 1 am robbed ofall; and, because 
I am poor and unfriended—circumstances which make the loss irremediable 
—the law puts forth no hand to help me.. Men will prate about the expense 
—the burden on the national revenue—as if justice to all were not the very 
first object of government—.as if—but truce to this. My good friend, you 
see these fragments of snuff that I have collected—could you get them ex- 
changed for me for a little ink ?” 


THE DIPLOMATISTS OF EUROPE; 
French of M. Capefigue. Edited by Major-General 
icbisson. 


The first character in the book is that of Prince Metternich. It is very 


"Some explanation, however, of the object of his visit he found it necessary 
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carefully written, both as regards the facts of the prince's career and the criti 


ideas, it destroys the best laid plans; it would be far better to be compelled to 


cal remarks on his abilities and sentiments. We extract some interesting! engage in a pitched battle face to face. This opposition was gradually increasing, 


passages at the close of the memoir: 
PRINCE METTERNICH AND HIS PRINCIPLES. 

The administration of Prince Metternich appears to be deeply imbued with) 
this sentiment, which has been severely put to the proof by him, that if civil 
liberty is necessary to all, political liberty is only desirable for a few, so far as, 
jt does not affect the character and the safety of government. Protection) 
should be granted to talent, but it ought to be serious talent, which will nor 


evaporate in pamphlets ; improvement, no doubt, is desirable, but it should | 


and the police establishment of General Savary, which tended more tothe em- 
ployment of brute force than the edoption of inielligent precautions, was in- 
capable of restraining it ; it was gradually appearing on every side, besides 
which the men who plac@ themselves at the head of the resisting party were of 
too much consequence for the Emperor to venture to teuch them. Talleyrand 
and Fouche now did whatever they pleased with perfect impunity—they were 
acting against the Emperor, who did not dare to show his displeasure. Ithas 
always been supposed that Napoleon when at the summit of his greatness might 
‘have put down any one ; yet, great as he was, there were some men too vow- 


sake place without turbulence. The house of Austria has a great dread of ! ‘ 
no'se, she is afraid of peing talked of; never striving after éclat or clamorous' |¢Fful forhim. The day that he had touched Talleyrand or Fouche, all the 
officers of government would have considered themselves at the mercy of 


liberty, she resembles those German professors who amass a store of erudition 
and science in some dusty corner of the university, aud who only publish a) 
few scarce copies of their works for the use of the learned. 

The private life of Prince Metternich has been repeatedly visited with do-' 
mestic affliction. Mourning has darkened his dwelling, and the distractions of 
the busy world have not always been able to mitigate his grief. In private socie-| 
ty his manners are affable, and he enjoys the repose of home after the fatigues) 
of his vast minis‘erial duties. A clever writer has observed * that’ he spends| 
great part of his time in conversation ; It is a propensity indulged im by men 
who have seen everything—they take pleasure in ‘alking history in their fire- 
side conversations, which are carefully preserved by their auditors. And who 
has not listened with delight to M Talleyrand, when he used to give vent to 
his recollections? Prince Metternich has written long and curious memoirs, 
full of justificatory notes, for he considers himself at the bar of posterty. His 
work is a great one, and, as I said at the commencement of this sketch, all the! 
glorv and all the responsibility of it will rest with him. When we look back’ 
upon what Austria was after the peace of Presburg, and that we contemplate 
her now, greater than she had ever been, with her public credit, her ascendancy 
among the European states, the peace and the government of her provinces | 
her civil and military organisation, and then consider that all this is the work of 
one minister, who has governed the empire for the last thirty years, we may. 
easily form an idea of some of the judgments of posterity. We are ourselves) 


surrounded by ruins, both of men and things; government, administration, 
ministry, everything, has fallen to pieces, and when, from the midst of the) 
wreck the revolutions have brought upon us, we turn our eyes upon a counten-| 
ance which has remained unmoved among all the ravages of time, it appears as: 
if it did not belong to the present period ; we look back upon Richelieu, upon’ 
those ministers who laid down a system, and then carried 1t onward to its com-| 
letion. 
7 Prince Metternich has reached an advanced age. yet he preserves all his fac-' 
ulties perfectly, with a ready wit that is admirable, and a freshness of recollec | 
tion, which turns with extreme pleasure to the time of the French Empire and 


his embassy to Paris during the reign of Napuleun. 
* *. * * * 


The house of Austria is accustomed to be governed by old ministers, and its 
traditionary spirit takes pleasure in it. In politics it is often better to be well 
than to do a great deal, to act afterdue deliberation than to act hastily, and then 
return to deliberate. Prince Metternich is not an enemy to any form of gov-| 
ernment that bas order for its basis ; and this offers an explanation of his con-| 
duct since the revulution. When the Propaganda was heard every where, he 
decided strongly in favour of war, and his expression to the French ambassa-/ 
dor at Vienna is well known: “If we must perish, it is just as well to die of, 
apoplexy as to be suffocated with a slow fire ; we will declare for war.” 

The wisdom of the French government, its salutary repression of every Pro 
paganda spirit, maintained peace. Since that period the Austrian minister, in 
all questions of any importance, has preserved the position of an armed medi 
ator, with the invariable desire of preserving peace, and what he terms the 
European status guo. He does not consider the present time requires agita- 
tion, war, or conquest. According to him, it is a season of organisation, and 
by the position he gives to his monarchy, he holds the balance even so as to! 
prevent any conflict between the north and south of Europe. He said to me; 
wittily one day ; “ { am, to a certain degree, the confessor of ail the cabinet ; 
I give absolution to those who have committed the fewest sins, and I thus 
maintain peace in their souls.” 

In this situation it is easier for Metternich to employ “himself in particular 
improvements. Austria is in a remarkable state’of ‘prosperity ; we ought to 
be proud of our France, and undoubtedly. it is a fine county, but; with our nation- 
al pride, we form singular ideas upon.the-siate of other pedple ; and yet, among 
them also, we may everywhere observe signs of very forward civilisation, com- 
merce, industry, railroads, with pleasing and kind hospitality, all are to be me! 
with in the Austrian states; without speaking of the inteliectual movement) 
more sober, and as far advanced as in our country of little romances, novels,! 
theatricals, and literary critiques.” 

The sketch of Talleyrand follows, written in a lighter vein. The opening 

agraph seems suggested by those little anecdotes and witty sayings which 
d Brougham hae taken so much pains to collect of that wily diplomatist :— 
TALLEYRAND'S REPUTATION FOR WIT. 

How much has been written concerning M. de Talleyrand ! how many bons 

mots, and how many rade savings have been attributed to him! His biogra 

hy has been made a sort of Ana, forthe amusement of idle people ; he has 

n represented as a kind of facetious personage, almost a myuntebank, aboun 

ding in all the little wit of society and of provincial towns. Few men have 
pierced through the mysteries of that long existence ; still fewer Lave read wm 
the wrinkles of this old man, and in his eyes, still sparkling under his slightly 
contracted brows, the secret thoughts, the powerful motives that swayed his 
life, which was one of unity and system.” 

Napoleon, it is well known, accelerated his downfall by his capricious treat 
ment of the men who alone could have secured his thrown. M. Capefigue, in 
dwelling on the dismissal of Talleyrand from the imperial councils, has some 
lively remarks on an opposition that no police and no power can suppress—we 
mean 


THE CONSPIRACIES OF SOCIETY. 
A secret opposition was beginning to form again-t Napoleon, even in the 
highest ranks, among the heads of the senate, of the government, and of the 
ermy. Fearful of yet making itself manifest by any over act, it only ventured, 
upon apparently trifling remarks ard half confidences ; but people conspired in 


a caprice ; Cambacérés, Lebron, Regnault ae Saint Jean d'Angely, feeling 
themselves henceforth without any security against a master whom they de- 
tested, would, perhaps, have shaken off the yoke. 

On the restora‘ion of the Bourbons, Talleyrand was employed and pensions 
ed, but distrusted and disliked. The picture is admirably drawn of 

LOUIS XVIII. AND HIS GRAND CHAMBERLAIN. 

Talleyrand continued to hold the situation of grand chamberlain during the 
reign of the restored family. He was vot a favourite at the Tuileries, where 
he went every day through etiquette to fulfil his office, standing behind the 
[King’s chair with admirable puncivality; and he was received with great 
coolness by Louis XVIII. Charles X was more kindly disposed towards 
jeverybody, and occasionally entered politely into conversation with him on 
some trifling subject. He also performed his duties at the diners d’ apparat. 
|The King was seated at table, the grand chamberlain occupying a small chair 
jat a little distance, and while Louis was discussing a pheasant, or other game, 


‘with an excellent appetite, Talleyrand dipped a biscuit in old Maderia wine. 


it was a scene of considerable interest, and used to pass in the most pro- 
found silence. Every now and then the King would look fixedly at the grand 
chamberlain with a sneering expression of countenance, while the latter, with 
his imoassability so coarsely defined by Marshal Lannes. would go on soaking 
bis buiscuit and slowly sipping his Maderia with a look of respectful deference 
jtowards the King his master. Not a word was addressed by the sovereign to 
the chamberlain during the short repast, after which Talleyrand used to resume 
his place behind the King’s chair in a cold. ceremonious manner, that remind- 
ed one of the statue in the Festin de Pierre, only with this difference, that the 
graod chamberlain’s mind was filled with the most inveterate hatred, a feel- 
ing which he extended to all the members of the royal family. 

The close of Talleyrand's life, after his retirement from the Court of Lon- 
don, under the regime of Louis Philippe, is so admirably related, and the sen- 
timents expressed are so just, that we must find room for the passages :— 

Talleyrand quitted London, popular clamour was asource of annoyance to 
him ; it was no longer a dispute between one portion of the aristocracy and 
another, from henceforth it appeared to be the people against the aristocracy 
itself: and the stake was too great. He therefore left England definitely for 
Valencay, explaining, in a most dignified letter, the reason of his retirement. 
There is a period with politicians when they begin to live for posterity ; they 
then all seek an opportunity of explaining themselves. of laying open their 
cohduct, and striving to rectify the judgment of future times—they fee] a de- 
sire of revealing themselves solemnly to the public ; and such was the motive 
which induced Talleyrand to speak ata meeting of the French Institute. He 
said buta few words on the occasion of an e/oge that had been pronounced, but 
those few afforded an explanation of the motives that had actuated a long 
and busy political life, passed in the midst of Governments, passions, a 
parties. 

After this time Talleyrand lived either in Paris or on his estates in the 
country. and was alwaysconsulted with the most profound veneration by all 
the thinking heads of Government. He at one time had some idea of going to 
Vienna to accomplish a plan suggested by the Duchess de Dino, which would 
unite the two families of Talleyrand and Esterhazy. The latter, it is well 
known, is the richest family in Austria, and during the last seven years Madame 
de Dino had paid great attention to her uncle's affairs, and bad been so suc- 
|cessful in her managerrent that his property was quite free from debt, and one 
of the most considerable of the present day. The fortune of M. de Telleyrand, 
after so many reverses, is said almost to resemble one of the fairy tales in the 
Arabian Nights.” 

There are few political characters with whom the press has been more busy 
than with Prince Talleyrand, during the latter years of his life. Every step he 
took, every gesture, every action was made the subject of the most contradic- 
tory reports. He had now attained his eighty. fourth year, and it was evident his 
faculties were beginning to suffer considerably trom his advanced age. Every 
now ard then there would be a gleam of his powerful intellect, but they would 
soon disappear again in the weakness caused by extreme age and so busy and 
exhausted a life. He could no longer walk a single step, but was carried about 
or wheeled in a chair, and the slightest jolt drew from whe tears of suffering— 
most miserable resemblance that exists between decrepitude and childhood ! 
To fact, his career was come to an end, thoughthey in vain strove to prolong 
it by endeavouring to rouse him. 

But now his life was drawing to a close, and symptoms of approaching death 


jappeared on every side. Fora long time he had been afflicted with a painful 


complaint,which he bore with less resignation than he had exhibited under politi- 
cal events ; the attacks were very violent, and the prince became subject to con- 
stant fainting fits—warning symptoms of the approach of his last enemy. The 
total decay of Talleyrand was apparent to everybody ; the sharpness and de- 
licacy of his wit every now and then shot forth a dying gleam, but the man was 
at anend. His visits to the Tuileries were a most melancholy spectacle, a sad 
memorial of the nothingness of human greatness. Alas! that vast intellect 
was fast sinking into second childhood. His complaint was incurable ; it was, 
in the first place, old age, and then, also, an old affection of anthrax, or white 
gangrene, for which he was obliged to undergo avery painful operation, and 
after it was performed the agonies of death followed in rapid succession. He 
was perfectly aware of the danger of his situation, and considered it a point 
of dignity not to appear alarmed, but went through all the proper etiquette with 
death. For a considerable time he had been in communication with a pious 
ecclesiastic in Paris ; before him was the example of his family, and the re- 
collection of his uncle the cardinal, of blessed memory ; and of late years his 


their minds, expressions were used, which were repeated as oe me and 
prophecies of society. ‘It is the beginning of the end,” said Talleyrand, at 
the time of the disastrous expedition to Moscow ; and this just a iation 
had been warmly applauded. What a terrible opposition is that of the salons) 
and the gay world! It kills with a lingering death, it upsets the amr 


benefactions to the chapel of Valencay had been very great, both in magnifi- 
cent donations and pious endowments. Though he had forgotten his pm 
obligations, he had never made an open profession of impiety, and had pre- 


|served a considerable degree of loftiness of mind, so that when the thought of 
{death was presented to him he did not shrink from a retraction. No person 
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was better aware of the weakness and puerile vanity of professed free-thinkers.| sabmit to the general rule; and a considerable portion of his life has been de- 
This retractation was not the offspring of a sudden impulse ; on the contrary,||soted to the study of living languages His mind has become a repertory of 
ithad been concerted three months before with infinite care, as if it had been |treaties ; he is a living catalogue of all the transactions of his time. The offices 
a diplomatic paper sent to the church. Fall of submission, yet with a mixture, over which he presides are the most extensive, the most multiplied, and the 
of dignity, the prince addressed it tothe sovereign pontiff, repenting all his pate minute that can be imagined bere is a division for the relations with 
participation in the scandals by which his life had been stained, particularly his | Persia, another for those with China, and with the little Mahometan princes, 
adnesion to the civil constitution of the clergy ; and he now acknowledged the independent of those for the secret correspondence with the chiefs of the vari- 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Paris, and submitted the Catholic laws of ous tribes lately conquered by Russia. Nesselrode presides over all these 
the holy see. This was the manuer in which he prepared for death. Accounts |alfairs of the chancellerie with an activity nothing can slacken: his extreme 
of the state of his health were incessantly despatched to Neuilly ; he bad facility in the despatch of business, and his laborious existence in the midst of 
rendered great services to Louis Philippe, who had often consulted him and | the European relations, have naturally confirmed his credit with the Czar, who 
derived the benefit of his experience, and who was now resolved to pay a last||'8 also accustomed to act very much for himself, and only requires a minister as 
visit to the last descendent ofthe Perigords When the king was announced, |4 sort of memorandum book he cau consult wheu he pleases, and as a faithful 
the prince said with a feeble voice, but without aoy apvearance of emotion, as|/arm to execule his will. During the last five years the system of diplomatic 


if the attention were done tohim, “ It is the greatest honour my house has re- |aides-de-camp has been revived in full force, for the Emperor likes those semi- 
military appointments, which give a constantly armed attitude to Russia; in 


ceived.” j 
There was a strong aristocratic feeling in the expression ‘‘ My house ;” it jfact, it is one of the active sources of his moral influence. 
Nesselrode, it is true, is only the enlightened hand which writes the will of 


signified that, though the visit was honourable to his family, there was nothing. 

to cause surprise in it. Neither did he forget, even at that moment, the the Emperor; he is valued as a man of good counsel, which means that he 
etiquette which forbids that any body should stand in the presence of a sove | listens a great deal, and that he can discover the secret thoughts of the person 
reign without being presented, and he immediately added, in acalm tone, “J that consults him, without himself having any of those determined plans which 


have a duty to fulfil—it is to present to your majesty the persons who are in| clash with the will of the sovereign. 

the room, and who have not yet had that honour ;” and he introduced his phy. | Te junior diplomatic school of Russia regard Nesselrode as a living archive, 
sician, his surgeon, and his valet-de-chambre. This behaviour when at the something in the way M. d'Hauterive was cousidered in France ; and it is © 

point of death bore the stamp of high aristocratic manners, perfectly in keeping great importance that a person who is called to direct the affairs of his country 
with the visit with which his last moments had been honoured, it was part of in the present times should be well acquainted with its former history—it also 
the decorum and ancient ceremony observed between noble families ; the |adds greatly to the elevation of his position. The temperate system, adopted 

escutcheons of both bore the same relative rank ; the youngest branch of the |by men weary of agitation, is a great benefit when opposed to the fiery spirits 
Bourbons went to visit the youngest branch of the Perigords. In ancient times |who wish to proceed with impetuosity in public affairs. The proud and ge- 
the houses of Navarre and De Quercy had met together on the common field of Ire ay disposition of the Emperor renders it necessary he should have at his 
battle, and thecry Re que Diow had been uttered at the same time with the|/side a man who will not execute his orders till the following day, because time 
war-cry of Henry IV., by the old southern nobility, the language of Oc being \!s thus afforded for reflection, and an order issued to-day might very possibly 
common to both. ||be revoked after the lapse of a night ; on these occasions there is a great ad - 


People expressed surprise at the signal honour conferred upon Talleyrand ,| vantage in a man of a temperate mind. 
bat it shewed that the customs of gentie blood were not comprehended by the|| Nesselrode has, in every respect, the most agreeable salon in St. rhage: 
spirit of inferior society. No one was more attached to his illustrious descent) and the one where the most conversation goes on. He takes pleasure in col- 
than the old diplomat, and the younger branch of the Bourbons came itself /ecting people who huld the most various opinions, in such a manver as to form 
of too good a stock to forget it ; the two cadets of De Quercy and Navarre||a neutral ground, on which every body may meet ; and when a man has reached 
had met in the recollection «/ their race, as in the political life. |,a venerable age, full of years and of honours, what more can be desired ? our 


Surrounded by his * uly in his last moments, and assisted by the pious tent must be pitched somewhere. 


When for forty years people have been en- 


offices of the Abbé Dupauioup, vicar-general of the diocese of Paris, Prince \gaged in the most gigantic events, like the aged men in Homer, they offer hos- 
Talleyrand received the sacraments of the church, for he had been again ad- |pitality to the young, when they recount to them all they have seen, and the 


mitted into her bosom, and, before expiring, he again uttered one of those hap-) 
py expressions wh'ch were so often upon his lips Observing one of his grand, 
nieces dressed entirely in white, according to the custom observed before the) 
first communion, he raised bis heavy eyelids, kissed her forehead, gave her his) 
blessing, and then turning to the spectators, he said, ‘See the way of the 
world—there is the beginning, here the end!’ In a few minutes afterwards he, 
expired, on the 18th of May, 1838, at ten minutes before four o’clock in the 
afternoon, having just completed his eighty.fourth year. He left a will, by 
which an immense fortune was well and wisely disposed of. 
In the course of that long life too much regard was shewn to customs and. 
¢ eremonies, which are merely the trappings of life, and too little to duty and! 
conscience, which are its foundation and object. He attended too much to the! 
outward matters of existence—to riches, to honour, to decency of behaviour,| 
but he thought nothing of the delicacy of mind, which is the strongest pledge. 
of an honest man employed in public affairs. [am not fonder of simpletons| 
in politics than other people, but for the honour of mankind, | am willing to, 
believe men may be clever and still retain perfect probity and good faith. [It 
would be too dreadful to suppuse that one canuot be a statesman without a) 
complete abdication of the government of one’s heart. Surely a strong head 
and powerful abilities are not the sole requisites for regulating the affairs of a 
Government. | 
The biography is full and interesting. An animated description is given 
THE MANNERS AND APPEARANCE OF COUNT P0ZZO DI BORGO. 
When admitted to any degree of intimacy with Count Pozzo, you were par 
ticularly strack with the evergy of his manners and his vigorous mode of ex- 
ression; his handsome though swarihy countenance was shaded by greyish’ 
ioe, always arranged in a picturesque manner, as Gerard has represented him! 
in one of his admirable portraits. His conversation was at first reserved and 
guarded, but gradually became animated and full of imagery and wit which 
sparkled through a slightly Corsican accent ; his memory resembled a vast 
bazaar, full of tne varied recollections of a long and troubled life. If you were 
desirous of seeing the mind of Count Pozzo in its full glory, you had only to’ 
speak to him of Corsica, ask him questions concerning the history of Paoli, or 
turn the conversation upon the national republic established in the island, and 
the Consulta which chose him as secretary to the Government, and then you. 


would be struck with the animation of his voice and gestures ; his piercing! 


eyes seemed to seek in your mind the emotions that glowed iu his own, till you. 
actually felt as if present with him at the assembly where the Corsican people 
proclaimed their independence. He did not indulge in anecdotes to the degree 
Talleyrand used to do in his long evening conversations, but he was more seri- 


ous and truthful in his reminiscences, and did not play with facts, but always| 
Without the habitual tact that characterised 


him, he might have been drawn into further confessions, for he was scarcely 


took a serious view of then. 


master of himself when speaking of his early political life. He was a man 
whose memory was so full of facts that they oozed out at every pore ; a spirit 
_I took great delight in consulting, because the great struggle of Europe against 
Napoleon was shadowed forth by him, in a very different point of view from 
that assumed by the bad pamphlets of the imperial school. 

In its spirit the manner of Nesselrode resembles that of Metternich, and 
there are indeed many points of comparison between these distinguished states 
men, who are equally active, penetrating, successful, and equally moderate in 
their ideas. The distinction between their present position seems to be, that 
while Metternich is the absolute ruler of Austria, Nesselrode is but the minister 
of Russia. M. Capefigue defines tne relation that subsists between 

COUNT NESSELRODE AND THE CZAR. 
Circumstances lead to the necessity in Russia of a more careful and more 
finished education for a statesman ; for a young man who is preparing for a di- 
plomatic situation at St. Petersburgh, must not only be acquainted with French! 
and German, but must also understand modern Greek and some of the Oriental 


jdgment they have formed ; they contemplate the present generation with the 
‘eelings experienced by a traveller, who from an elevated tower looks down on 
the cities far below him, and the people incessantly busy, and throng ing to per- 
form the part assigned to them in the weary task of humanity. 


THE MUSIC OF THE SANCTUARY. 
BY THE EDITOR.—No. II. 
We would next call attention to the Psatm,—a species of devotional music 
which, although not so ancient as the Hymn, has been most extensively used 
in public worship, takes an infinitely wider range in its application to the wants, 
wishes, and feelings of the devout, is originally of inspired authority, has been 
cultivated with greater assiduity and earnestness, and is altogether more essen- 


tial in the support and maintenance of holy aspirations, than either the Hymn 
@r any other description of sacred music which either science, taste, skill, or 
ipiety, could suggest and bring to maturity. The zeal and pains of holy David 
have been already alluded to, and the instructions which are given to many or 
one of those which were written by himself, asto the import or purpose of 
each, or to the particular melody--of course well known to the musicians— 
which would be most suitable to convey the .right impression, are proofs of the 
importanee in which he held them. The practice of them was so strongly in- 
eulcated, and took so strong a root in the service of the Jewish Temple, that it 
continued thenceforth until that people ceased to exist as a body- politic, and is 
still used as an essential portion of Hebrew worship. It did not cease even in 
the Babylonian captivity, although we may well believe that their song at that 
period was chiefly one of lamentation and imploring. 
How deeply affecting in itself, and how expressive of the national feeling, 
is that beautiful remonstrance, that pathetic bewailment, that indignant menace, 
and that sublime and prophetic imprecation which is contained in the 137th 
psalm! Sublimity could not find a fitter language, perspicuity a clearer, bre- 
vity a shorter, to describe and express the matter on which that remarkable 
psalm touches. 
1. By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down; yea, we wept, when we 
remembered Zion. 
2. We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof. 
3. For there, they that carried us away captive required of us a Song; and 
— that wasted us required of us mirth, saying, Sing us one of the Songs of 
ion. 
4. How shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange land? 
5 If 1 forget thee, O Jerusale:n, let my right hand forget her cunning ;— 
6. If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; 
—if I preter not Jerusaiem above my chie! joy. 
7. Remember, U Lord, the children of Edom in the day of Jerusalem ;— 
who said, Rase it, rase it, even to tue foundation thereof, 
8. O daughter of Babylon, who art te be destroyed; happy shall he be that 
rewardeth thee as thou hast served us :— 
9. Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the 
stones. 
That burst of patriotic feeling, which also appears in this exquisite psalm, is 
still as strong in the Jewish bosom as in the day of captivity ; and, indepen- 
dently of their fallacious hopes of a triumphant temporal Messiah, and of their 
still cherished hopes of a final restoration to the site of their ancient capital, 
many a pilgrimage is made to Jerusalem, by the children of Judah, to refresh 


their affectionate feelings concerning all they have read, heard, and long for, 


languages. Nesselrode, in spite of his long experience, has been obliged * 


‘in the city of the Lord of Hosts, in the city of our God.” 
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1845. 


It would be wandering from the special purpose of these essays to expatiatel 
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at great length upon the universal applicability of the Psalms to all devotiona! 
purposes. An early christian writer speaks of the Psalter as a complete body 
of divinity for the use and edification of the common people of the Christian 
Church ;—Luther himself considered it in the light of a “little bible ;” and 
one of the greatest pillars of the Reformation, Richard Hooker, says ‘‘ What 
is there necessary for man to know, which the Psalmscannot teach!” But the 
object now purposed is to enquire into Church Music, and we must therefore 
relinquish what would otherwise be a most grateful task.. To return then to 
Psalmody as a species of Sacred Music; it is recorded of the disciples of our 
Lord, that even before his ascension they were accustomed tu derive consolation 
and comfort from singing psalms together, and also with their divine master. 
St. Paul also exhorts the congregation of the Church of Ephesus, to be “ filled 
with the spirit, speaking to each other in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual 
songs; singing and making melody in their hearts to the Lord.” Likewise St 
James, inhis general Epistle, advises the church as follows—“ Is any among 
you afflicted? let him pray. Is any merry? (or in astate of rejoicing) let him 
sing psalms.” It is evident, therefore, that this species of devotional exercise 
was in use at the very earliest period of primitive christianity, and so important 
was the service deemed, that in the midst of all the persecutions to which 
Christians were subjected during the first two and a half centuries, they would 
not forego so hallowed a duty, but met in parties by stealth and in privacy, to 
sing psalms and to pray for support in their trying calamities, that they might 
be able to suffer in testimony of their faith. ra 


In all the Eastern churches the singing of Psalms was a fegular observance, 


be one of much time, nevertheless it was in use in the Eastern churches, very 
‘soon after the conversion of the Emperor Constantine to Christianity. 

The organ, as we have before remarked, is believed to have been introduced 
linto the Western churches about the year 670 of our Era, by Pope Vitatianus. 
‘Certain it is that King Pepin of France received a present of one from the 
\Greek Emperor Copronymus about the year 755, and in the early part of the 
ninth century, organs were beginning to be common ia Europe ; about this time 
also it appears that the bellows were applied thereto. 

We would here take the liberty to travel a little out of our way, for the pur- 
‘pose of describing in a few words one of the most singular and powerful or- 
igans that has ever been produced, and which is at present in use in London 
‘onder the name of the Apollonicon. This immense instrument was designed, 
bout 35 years ago, by Messrs. Flight and Robson, the Organ builders in St. 
‘Martin’s Lane, London ; it occupied about five years in its construction, was 
‘intended to be disposed of in shares, and to be played upon for the purpose of 
‘Morning concerts, which were then thought to be good speculations. The 
“machinery is exceedingly complicated but very accurate and precise, and it is 
‘capable of being played either as a finger organ or as a barrel organ; in the 
latter case limited of course to the number of pieces penned on the cylinders ; 
‘put the action of those cylinders, and of the other machinery is such that the 
|stops are opened and shut with the most minute accuracy and precision, the 
ay out and attenuation of the tones, suddenly or gradually, as proper effect 
‘may require,the application of the drums, and in short all the minute niceties of 
instrumentation are produced, in al! the perfection of a first-rate orchestra. 
Cylinders are made in sets, to be shifted at pleasure, and for many years the 


‘Apollonicon has given immense gratification to amateurs and to the curious, in 


even from the Apostolic times, but it was not introduced into those of the), h dee via. 
Nozze de Figaro,” Idomeneo,” and “ Ana- 
served. That prelate introduced the chant, now known as the Ambrosian chant, - : PES? 
creon,”—Beethoven’s “ Prometheus,” some of Weber's overtures, and such 


but we confess we are not sufficiently acquainted with the subject to be enabled 
iti 4 | like, without omitting a note of the score or a grace of the execution. Nor is 


to state whether the antiphony, or alternation then introduced by him, consist- 
ed of the latter section of each verse being a response to its preceding section, 
—as the poetry of the Psalms would imply—or only an alternation of verses 
between the two sides of Choristers, or Psalmista az they were then called. 
Ambrosius, however, has only the merit of introducing this antiphonious mode 


| this all, the instrument is so constructed that five performers can play simul- 


| taneously at separate key-boards, so that each may bear a distinct part of the 
| Harmony ; and well do we remember the entertainments of this kind which 
|\ased to be given on Thursday evenings, under the direction of Mr. Adams, @ 


very celebrated organist. somewhat over twenty years ago. 


of singing the psalms; tbe origin of it, in Christian Churches, being ascribed. A lati 
to Ignatius who was a bishop in the first century, and who is said to have P 
‘ . for the shares could not be sold. In 1814 a negotiation was on foot for the sale 
it revealed to him in a vision—so important an introduction was it deemed, into |. . by ew 
th : " 5 : | of it to the Emperor Alexander of Russia—then on a visit to England ; that 
e services of the church, as to have a miraculous origin ascribed to it. ? . 2 
Sai i h the Peal : 4 : i fell through, and another with the Prince Regent of England a short time after- 
evidently designed be aid of] wards had no better success, Its price, £10,000 sterling, was a startling one ; 
instrumenta music, as may be seen in the instrections of ing avid, wary so at length the enterprising proprietors determined to enlarge the apartment 
— ia which it was set up, and to try the speculation on their own account. It 
Gittitl so-forth, has been a successful one to them ; the mechanical performances are exhibited 
daily, and a sort of morning concert takes place every Saturday, consisting of 
the west was Not) ciections from the best masters, which are played on the principal key-board 
— by Mr. Purkis, ablind musician of great science and taste. It is much to be 
any in the tench. | feared that the immense public improvements which are in progress in that part 
Having named this magnificent instrument, now considered all but indispen-||of the British Metropolis will render it necessary to pull to pieces the magnifi- 
sable = Christian churches of magnitade, it may be well to say a few words jcent Apollonicon. The largest pipe in this organ is 24 feet in length and 
concerning its origin and structure. We had occasion to observe that the in- ‘nearly two feet in aperture. [This description was written more than two 
vention of Jubal, before the flood, is not to be understood literally but proxi- years ago, and as we have not lately heard of the instrument, we fear that it 
mately ; for it will readily be perceived that there is some analogy between the! |... been pulled in pieces as we anticipated.) 
simple pipe of reeds, arranged of different diameters and lengths, and the organ | To return. ‘The alternation or antiphou which came in with the Psalm be- 
which is now of such immense service tn producing grand and sublime musical | same so general that books called Autiphouaries were written for the churches ; 
effects. _A mere casual observer upon looking into the interior of a modern) ind these became so indispensable that in one of the English monasteries a 
organ will be struck with the similarity of its sets of spiel to those of what are ‘price had to be given for one, equal to about 450 or 500 dollars of the present 
commonly called Pandeian pipes, ond used by rane res the itinerant musicians ti¢. Jt is probable that iu this antiphonial singing the vocalists sang princi- 
who perambulate om erems. Doubtless the origin was a casualty, as many pally in unison, for the science of counterpoimt, or harmony, was not much 
other important inventions are, arising from perceiving the effects of the wind,| known until the early part of the eleventh century. Its inventor or rather its 
blowing across a broken reed. It will be unnecessary to say more concerning! |i mprover was Guido d’Arezzo, who taught both that and mosical notation, and 


the internal structure of the organ than that it consists of several sets of pipes, 
each set consisting of different sizes so as to produce different degrees of gra 
vity or acuteness of sound. They are made of wood, or of mixed metals, 
chiefly tin and lead, one end of each is stopped by a valve which being opened) 
by the organist as he presses the proper key on the key board, the air rushes in| 
and finds a vent at a place called the voice of the pipe. The various sets are 
called stops, each being intended to produce a peculiar quality of effect, and. 
any or all of them capable of being brought into combination. Organs differ’ 
greatly in the number of their stops, some of the sinallest not having more than! 
four, whilst the largest—as that of the Cathedral in Seville—contain as many 
as a hundred. 

But we are travelling too fast, and are describing the instrument before we 
have got it invented. About a hundred and twenty or thirty years before the 
Christian era, lived a mathematician and mechanician, Ctesibius, a Greek 0; 
Alexandria, who had rendered himself famous for a great number of hydraulic. 


's considered to have done much for the science of music generally. The as- 
cription to him of inventing contrapunta, is now, however, disputed. 

| The psalm then continued to be sung according to the Ambrosian Chant, and 
‘or the first four centuries after ite introduction we must suppose it to have been 
lin alternate unisons of voices, without the aid of instruments, unless indeed 
that of some rude one of the age, or of the harp which had been cherished in 
‘every age, even from the earliest Egyptiau period itself. From the 8:b century it 
jad the additional advantage of the organ such as at that period it was, and 
about the beginning of the eleventh it received the immense improvement of 
‘counterpoint which introduced part singing and harmony. 

| Gradually the musical services in the Romish church became increased in 
\quantity, more complicated in quality, and were confined more exclusively to 
‘ecclesiastical assistants. An inferior class of them were called psalmiste, and 
ithey only sang the psalm, thus confining the congregation to listening or ac- 
jcompanying but mentally Gregory the Great also introduced another kind of 


and other inventions, and amongst others a water organ. The properties of chant, which is still used in both the Catholic churches, and the Protestant 


this, the earliest organ, strictly so called, that we know of, have never been 
accurately or satisfactorily described. Suffice it that it was a beginning and 


Episcopal Cathedrals, and consists in the mode of reading the prayers at a 
given pitch in a monotonous voice, but giving either a rising or a falling inflee- 


we all know that the principal difficulty is the first step, whether in physics, or 
ethics. The first great improvement was the application of the bellows for fill- 
ing the cavity of the instrument with wind ; and perhaps the last one, of any 


‘tion about the termination of the prayer or of any particular period init. Ata 
still later period the complicated but grand scientific compositions, the modern 
‘Masses, were introduced, in which none could take an active part of the music 


great importance, was the swell, so admirably calculated to cause grand expres- yt yocal and instrumental artists of high professional attainments ; these threw 
sion in particular passages, or even in single notes ; which gives the idea of 's+j}| farther from the people the opportunity to partie:pate in the devotions of 
elasticity to sound, making it moving and effective in a high degree. It may) the time, and placed them more and more into the condition of audiences at 
be well supposed that the progress of an instrument so complicated as this,must| concerts, It ig true that in their missals the members of the congregation had 
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a translation of the words of the mass; but with what degree of devotional late country, in all the visible distance, fill the back ground! Extravagant, 


: : : . ;,, and abhorrent, and out of nature as this spectacle may seem, it has been 
services which were set to difficult music? Their ears might be gratified, a every period of history, and in the fairest portions of every civilieed 
their feelings might be softened by the magnificent combinations of harmony, country. ; 
but they could not but be conscious that they had little or no community of | The battle, however, is past; a battle fiercely contested from the rising 


‘to the setting sun of asummer’s Cay. What heart would not sicken at the 
expression with those to whose strains they listened ; and it was and is much orrid spectacle! What ruler, whose nature was not waxing fiendish, 


to be feared that admiration and pleasure rather than holy elevation of sou! and ‘would not pause before he yielded any contribution of influence to produce 
out pouring of adoration formed the component parts of their feelings in the ascene thus abhorrent and accursed in the sightof God and man! My heart 
service of the mass. Do not let us be misunderstood here, however ; our re-| bleeds at the sight! for all these fallen were brethren ; with nerves as sus- 


etre ae ae ; : | ceptible, hopes and fears as intense, as my own; and they had equal claims 
ito continue to caress their children, behold the bright sun, and exult in 
e educated, and the enthusiastic, would feel the full glow which the splen | 'fejing life, and admiring God’s beautiful creation, I look around where 


dour and appropriateness of the music was intended to produce, but which can- yesterday there were so many thousands of men, with hearts beating warm, 


not in our poor opinion reach either the warmth or the earnestness of a psalm 
in the Reformed Church, when the congregation generally have prepared them- 
selves to take part in that portion of public worship. On this point we shall) 
have occasion to enlarge presently. It is true that the belief in the Real Pre- 
sence, at the service of the Mass, would tend to elevate the soul of the Devo 
tee ; but again, the mind early imbued with the ubiqui y of the Saviour, and 
remembering the gracious saying that ‘‘ Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether, there am I in the midst of you,” is always as much impressed with a sense 
of the actual presence of the Deity when engaged in his worship as is the Roman| 
Catholic during the consecration of the sacred elements, be he ever so faithful 
a believer in Transubstantiation. | 


THE BATTLE FIELD. 


BY TIMOTHY FLINT. 

After many gorgeous scenes, in which princes have conferred honors 
and swords upon commanders, who are to go forth and fight manfully for, 
their country and king ; after beauty and innocence, strange infatuation !) 
have smiled upon the future murderers, and with their white hands have’ 
waived them on to their bloody purpose ; the terrible pageant—externally 
all glitter, pomp, and circumstance and within all hunger, disease, corrup-| 
tion, and misery—marches, with its squadrons and divisions, its cavalry, 
and artillery, banners displayed, pennons streaming and marshal] music re-| 
sounding ; and as the squadrons move on in their regular and serried ranks, 
the admiring multitude from city, village and field, gaze with quickened! 
pulses and throbing bosoms,and say, as the host moves by, ‘ This is glorious 


war 


The grand army, plundering alike friend and enemy on its passage, has. 
finally passed the broad stream or mountain range, or frith of the sea that! 
separate their country from that of their foe. Long columns of smoke} 
stream up from their line of march, indicating that villages were burned, 
and fields trampled in the dust ; that unoflending peasants, who knew) 
nothing about the causes of the invasion, contribute their last blanket and. 
loaf ; it may be are harnessed to the artillery, to drag forward the cannon to) 
fire upon their kindred and countrymen. ‘heir wives and daughters are, 
violated under their eye ; and the fathers and mothers and helpless infants, | 
are left to die of destitution and despair ; or they are forced away prisoners’ 
of war. These are the exploits which have been consecrated with fasting, 
and prayer ! 

In the progress of march, adistrict of country many leagues in extent) 
has been desolated with fire and blood, Before them, are green fields and) 

cpulous villages, and a country bright and beautiful, with all the cheer-| 
ulness of cultivation and life. Behind, are desolation and silence ! Their} 
foe has been preparing to meet them: and now hundreds of thousands of! 
soldiers, waiting an appointed signal to murder each other, are separated 
only by a narrow interval, which the desolation of war has not yet touched. | 
We are told that it often happens in such cases that the sentinels of the op- 
posing armies, the night before battle, meet, interchange salutations and! 
mutual kind offices, but a few hours before they are called out to cut each) 
other’s throats. In what strong relief do such facts present the guilt of those! 
merciless rulers, who thus convert men formed to love and help each other,| 
into deadly enemies ! 

The signal is given to go forth to the terrible work. Forthwith the explo-| 
sion of artillery, in long-repeated and terrible bursts, is heard. —Squadrons' 
of cavalry thunder over the plain.—Steel clangs with steel in the desperate) 
conflict of life for life, in the midst of the smoke, darkness and the infernal) 
dir of all that is asiounding in the last fierce efforts of human nature.) 
wrought up to the infuriated recklessness of revenge and despair, the com-| 
batants feel a strange unconcern and indifference to life ; a madness like, 
that which arrack and opium give to the desperate Malay; which they feel! 
in no other position; an indiflerence which renders them careless to conse-| 
quences, and causes them, with an unblanching eye, to note the streaming 
carnage, and hear without feeling, the wild wail of death-groans around 
them. For a moment the central arena is a melee of infantry and cavalry, 
in wild confusion, in which the clang of sabres is heard, over the fierce 
shouts and cries of agony. The veteran mercenary, trained to coolness even 
in this horrid scene, watches with eye and hand and braced muscle, the 
moment to thrust home his steel to his opponents’s bosom ; happy, if while, 
intent on that issue, an unwatched foe seize not the unguarded moment,| 
= vital space, and give him the death blow he was meditating for an-| 
other, 

Some of the fallen wretches are uttering loud cries for water. Others 
implore the passing friend or foe to finish their agony. Over the bodies of 
the wounded trample the cavalry at the height of their speed. The grind-) 
ing wheels of the artillery plough over half expiring victims deep in the 
soil, Others, still breathing, still supplicating mercy, are thrown beneath 
masses of the dead, into the tosse, to make a bridge of bodies. On this 
point of fierce conflict a park of artillery is finally brought to bear, and 
the victors and vanquished, and the untouched warriors in the thickest of 
the fight, a_e promiscuously swept away in columns. The loud hurrah of) 
the conquer!rng assailants, pursuing their foe, is replaced by the low and: 
expiring moans of the dying. Such isa battle. Forty thousand young and} 
vigorous men lie dead, or dying, in the field. Thousands of war-horses| 
are scattered in confusion among them. Greedy and heartless plunderers,| 
the vampires of battle, are gathering up the wrecks, stripping the dead,| 
and giving the last fatal thrust to the wounded ; while, intermixed among 
them, are friends, relatives, children, parents, wives, searching and yet 
fearing to find, among the fallen, those dear to them as life. Such is the 
central point of the picture; and burning towns, and a smoking and deso- 


so many villages, groves, farm-houses, peasants, birds, singing in the 
branches, and the hope of harvest waving in the breeze. It now presents 
smouldering ruins, a soil polluted with blood and covered with corses; a 
picture all loathsomeness and horror. The scent of carnage has already 
allured the birds of prey, and they are sailing above this sea of human 
lmadness and depravity, presenting at least one of Cousin’s vaunted ‘* com- 
\pensation” of the honors of war; a gale which has brought the vultures a 
gratuitous feast. 

Were I to follow the letters and messengers to forty thousand dwellings, 
announcing to mothers, fathers, brothers, sisters, widows, orphans, the 
inames of the slain; were I to attempt to delineate the general result of 
lsweeping disease in all the immediate vicinity of the battle; and of indi- 
jvidual poverty, helplessness, and despair, blasting the bereaved cottages, 
(fer most of the fallen were dwellers in humble cabins,) the picture of mi- 
sery would be too vast and indistinct to produce a clear perception of the 
result. Life-blood poured out as water may have swollen to a river, with- 
‘out presenting the eye and the heart with distinct conceptions of the 
amount of misery which has been caused in consequence. 


Aiscellancous Articles. 


ROBBERS IN INDIA. 


Various classes of robbers, under the designations of Thugs, Dakoits, Choars, 
‘Kuzzaks, and Budhkes, infest the entire country. ‘The first and the last would 
appear to be identical, being sets of villains distinguished by their practice of 
‘strangling unsuspecting travellers with whom they may contrive to fall in upon 
la journey ; they are sometimes formed into secret societies, not dissimilar from 
|some of those in the middle ages: and it was vainly hoped that Lord William 
Bentinck had utterly extirpated them. The Kuzzaks are mounted robbers 
who singly beset the highroads, or, being collected into parties, attack and 
iplunder entire villages: in other words, they are Turpins, or Robin Hoods, or 
Rob Roys, as occasion may require. The Dakoits and Choars are more like 
the early companions of Gil Blas—thieves who naturally and constitutionally 
assemble in gangs, and who usually limit their depredations to the houses or 
persons of those reputed to possess valuables or money in concealed hoards. 
These were once the most formidable, being thoroughly organised u:der sirdars, 
or leaders: they commonly meet for their lawless procedures under cover of 
the night ; being, by day, to all appearance, among the most peaceable and 
\quiet members of the community. Their grand characteristic, wherever they 
subsist, still continues to be that of Dan—* an adder in the path.’ They have 
watchwords and sacred signals. Companies, variously armed with swords, 
clubs, pikes, and matchlocks, will grow, as it were, out of the ground, coming 
\together nobody knows how, and gathered from nobody knows were, in numbers 
|from fifteen to fifty. The spot will be some tope or grove adjacent to the de- 
jsired spoil. The following is a midnight picture of what these worthies were 
jsome thirty years ago, as also of what they too often are now :—* When col- 
lected, their marauding excursion was usually preluded by a religious ceremony 
—the worship of the goddess Durga—the patroness of thieves, typified by a 
water pot, or a few blades of grass. The ceremony was conducted by a Brah- 
min ot degraded condition and dissolute life. Having propitiated the goddess 
by the promise of a portion of their spoil, they marched, with lighted torches, 
and little attempt at concealment, beyond disguising their faces by pigment, or 
covering them with masks, to the object of their expedition, usually the dwel- 
ling of some shopkeeper, or money-chanuger, in which it was expected to dis- 
cover treasure. Occasionally, the motive of the attack was vengeance ; and 
information given by the householder, or any member of his family, against 
some member of the gang, brought upon him the resentment of the whole 
fraternity. Upon en-ering the village, it was customary to fire a gun as a signal 
to the inhabitants to keep within their dwellings : the house against which the 
operation was designed was theo surrounded ; aud whilst sume of the gang 
forced an entrance, others remained as a guard without. Unless exasperated 
by resistance, or stimulated by revenge, the Dakoits did not commonly proceed 
to murder ; but they perpetrated atrocious cruelties upon such persons as re- 
fused to give them, or were unable to give them, information regarding property 
which they suspected of being concealed ; burning them with Ilghted torches 
or biazing straw, or wrapping cloth or flax steeped in oil around their limbs, 
and setting it on fire ; or inflicuung various tortures which caused immediate or 
speedy death. The object being accomplished, and the booty secured, the 
gang retired before daylight, and the guilty individuals resumed their daily oc- 
cupations.’ !n Bengal alone, six hundred and ninety such atrocities disgraced 
asing.e year.—Eclectic Review for July. 


LONDON POLICE IN 1768. 

A dispute having arisen between the coalworkers and the coalheavers, the 
latter of whom were chiefly irish, way, some of them whiteboys, an act of pare 
liament had passed the last year, subjecting the coalbeavers to the jurisdiction 
of the aldermen of the ward ; and office had been erec:ed, and one Green who 
kept an alehouse ha: been constituted their agent. Houston, ainan who want- 
ed to supplant Green, had incensed the cvaiheavers against him, and they 
threatened his destruction. Apprised of their design, be every night removed 
his wife and children out of his house. One evening he received notice that 
the coalheavers were coming t> attack him. He had nobody with him but a 
maid servant and a sailor, who by accident was drinking in the house. Green 
asked the sailor if he would assist him. ‘ Yes,’ answered the generous tar, ‘I 
will defend any man in distress.’ At eight the rioters appeared, and fired on 
the house. lodging in one room above two hundred bullets; and when their 
ammunition was spent, they bought pewter pots, cut them to pieces, and fired 
them as ball. At length with an axe they broke out the bottom of the door ; 
but that breach the sailor defended singly, while Green and his maid kept up @ 
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- prospects, for which their country residences were always remarkable. They 
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constant fire, and killed eighteen of the besiegers. Their powder and ball! 
being at last wasted, Green said he must make his escape ; ‘ for you,’ said he! 
to the friendly sailor, ‘they will not hurt you’ Green retiring from the back 
room of his house, got into a carpenter’s yard, and was concealed in a sawpit,' 
over which the mob passed in their pursuit of him, being told he was gone for-| 
wards. I should scarce have ventured this narrative, had not all the circum-' 
stances been proved in a court of justice. Yet how many reflections must the 
whole story create in minds not conversant in a vast capital—free, ungoverned, 
unpoliced, and indifferent to everything but its pleasures and factions! Who 
will believe that such a scene of outrage could happen in the residence of go-| 
vernment? that the siege lasted nine hours, and that no guards were sent to 
the relief of the besieged till five in the morning? Who will believe that 
while such anarchy reigned at one end of the metropolis, it made so little im. 

ression at the court end that it was scarce mentioned’ Though in London 
myself, all I heard was, that a man had been attacked in his house, and had, 
killed three of the rioters. Nor were the circumstances attended to, till the 
trial of Green for murder, of which he was honourably acquitted, divulged his, 
his maid's, and sailor's heroism. Yet did not the fury of the colliers cease, 
though seven of them were taken and executed! Green was forced to conceal 
himself from their rage, bat his sister giving a supper to her friends for joy of 
her brother's safety, her house was attacked by those assassins, their faces 
covered with black crape, who tore her into the street and murdered her. Yet 
perhaps of all the circumstances of this tragedy, not one was so singular, from, 
the display of so great a mind, as the indifference of the sailor, who never, 
owned himself, never claimed honour or recompense for his geuerous gallantry. 
As brave as the Cocles of fabulous Rome, his virtue was satisfied with defend- 
mg a man oppressed ; and he knew not that an Alexander deserved less fame 
than he, who seemed uot to think that he deserved any.— Wa/pole's Memoirs 
of the Reign of George 111. — 

GERMAN COINAGE. 

Did any one ever understand German money! Did any one ever fathom 
the mysteries of kreutzers, pfennings, and groschen! I defy Babbage’s Cal- 
culating Machine to make anything of those horrid little seintillas of silvery 
copper and coppery silver. The Germans themselves are quite in the dark on 
the matter, [ assure you. Change a thaler, and coutemplate in mute despair 
the handful of metallic rubbish you will get. It is of no use to any one—not 
even the owner. As for distinguishing the silver from the copper, the thing 
is out of the question. The only generalrule [ can give is, that the things 
which look most like silver are copper and vice versa. You had better act 
strictly upon this principle : it is the nearest approach which human ingenuity 
can make to the right one. The spots upon the coinage are curious studies of 
metallic cutaneous disease. You will be apt to think that a violent small-pox, 
has broken out in somebody's purse, and that the whole of the unhappy patients, 
have been consigned over tu you. The best thing you can do with your change 
is, generally speaking, to throw it away. This simple process obviates a, 


inconveniences. For example, you have been treasuring up what you flatie 
yourself is a small! fortune of tolerably respectable-looking pieces of moneyf 
while you have been distributing tothe poor all the most rascally inmates o 
your pockets. Presently you wil! be taken nicely aback. The dirty, shabby 
money, is the only portion of any real value ; the gentlemanly coins are only 
formed to “ charm the eyes and grieve the heart.” Not that they have not 
some odd theoretical value—but what is the worth of a coin when nobody will 
give you anything for it? I repeat, you may just throw away your change for 
any real practical good it will do you. 
and sell it to any purblind old antiquary asa series of coins of the Carth- 
aginian Empire—of course, that is quite another affair. Do so, if you can.— 
Cruickshank's Table Book. 


INTERIORS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
The interiors of ancient Italy corresponded in some particulars with the 
modern. The sole occupation of a large house depended, of course, upon the 
income of the individual. The Parisian system seems to have been very 


If, however, you can bring it home,| 


general : the poet Martial had a poor lodging in the third story ; and Sulla, 
before he became famous, only paid £24 for his rooms. Some of these floors 
obtained a very high price ; the largest rent for lodgings is probably that men | 
tioned by Cicero, 2, ¢. 30,000 sesterces, or £340. complete anatomy of a 
Roman house is considered to be one of the most admirable achievements o 

scholarship. Among the illustrations collected by Becker, we have been struck 
by one beautiful custom. Jt has been ascertained from remains in Pompeii, 
that a Roman visitor was saluted on his entrance by a salve, drawn in mosaic! 
upon the lower thresheld, and generally uttered at the same time by a bird, 
suspended over the door, and carefully educated for the purpose. This wa: 
a great improvement upon the ancient custom of chaining the porter to his place’ 
in the hall, that he might be constantly ready. The arrangements of the house 
increased, of course, in splendour, as civilisation and refinement introduced) 
luxury and voluptuousness. The bed furnishes an example. Of this necessary) 
article in furniture something was said in a former paper. But the Romans) 
surpassed the Athenians in their extravagance. The coverlid was the object 
of peculiar ambition. Martial represeats a vain man feigning sickness, that he 
might introduce visitors to admire the costly fitting up of his chamber. Origi- 
nally, the bolster was filled with wool. The hardy of the early Roman 
soldier required no allurements to repose. The mattress was stuffed with 
straw or sedge. This harsh material presently gave way to feathers, were 


in their turn, yielded to still softer refinements in ease. Particular geese were 
chosen for their white feathers : and Becker notices that prefects were accus- 
tomed to send out whoie cohorts of soldiers to hunt them. These feathers 
brought tive denarii, or two shillings and :wo pence a pound. The Koma» 
bedroom had charms even greater than the down-pillows ; the light was care- 
fully excluded by curtains and shutters. Pliny mentions a bedroom in his 
own beaotiful villa of Laurentinum, which neither the voice of servaots, 
nor the murmurs of the sea, nor the roar ofthe tempest, nor lightning, 
nor the day itself could reach, except you opened the windows. He had also! 
a little sitting-room, that he calls his garden apartment, into which even the re. 
velry of the Saturnalia found no admittance. Let us add to the advantages of 
Roman houses the exquisite choice of situation, and taste in selecting the finest 


usually contrived to have one room at least, that enjoyed the winter sun, from 
its rising tillthe afternoon. Ihe morning scene in the house of a Roman 
rank and fortune is a very lively spectacle. The slave domestic are busy in 
their various callings. the commonest implement of the housemaid has some- 
thing poetical in it ; the besom was made of branches of the wild myrtle or 
tamarisk, and sponge; fastened to long or short handles, according to their; 
employment. e dusters were frequently of the same coarse purple cloth of 
which covers for the tables were made, Toe table was the supreme object of 
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Roman connoisseurship ; cedar-wood and ivory were the favourite materials, — 
the wood being cut in plates of four feet in breadth, by balf a foot in thickness, 
supported by a single column of ivory. “ Here the wood was like the beauti- 
ful dappled coat of a panther, there the spots, being more regular and close, 
imitated the tail of the peacock, athird resembled the luxuriant and tangled 
leaves of the apium.” For one of these tables, Cicero paid the almost incredi- 
ble sum of £8000 The drinking cups seem to have occupied the next place. 
Glass from Alexandria was in high request ; Becker thinks that the skill of 
the artificers of that city in working objects in glass is not to be in any degree 
matched by the English or Bohemian glass polishers. ‘* they had the secret 


| of making glassof different coloured layers joined together, which they then 


cut into cameos like the onyx. The renowned Barbarini or Portland vase, 
which was long considered a genuine sardonyx, is of this description.”—Re- 
view of Professor Becker's *“* Gallus” in Fraser. 


Gen. Jackson.—The following incident occurred on a visit of mine to 
Washington City, in 1334. Its truth may be relied on. Albany Argus. 
A widow lady, in rather straitened circumstances, had been keeping 
boarding-house for some years in that city, and during the general prostration 
of active business, growing out of the currency derangements of that date, 
had gotin arrears, and to pay some of her most urgent debts sent such 
of her furniture as she could possibly spare to auction. The purchaser 
was a clerk in one of the government offices, one of those public loafers of 
which there has always been too many at Washington and elsewhere— 
who run in debt as far as they can obtain credit, and without ever intending 
to pay. The lady called on the auctioneer, a respectable man named 
Mauro, I believe. He called on the official, who proposed to pay as soon as 
his month’s salary was due. The month rolled around, and June succeeded 
March, and September June, without payment being made, to the great 
distress of the widow, and uneasiness of the auctioneer. And after further 
application, the office-holder refused absolutely to do any thing, alleging 
that it was out of his power to pay. The sum was too large for the auc- 
tioneer to spare out of his own pocket, or he would have paid it himself, 
so deeply did he feel forthe poor creditor In this perplexity he concluded 
to call upon the President, and state the case, hoping he would suggest 
some relief. He waited, therefore, on Gen. Jackson, with his narrative. 
The old man’s eye flashed fire. ‘* Have you Mr. P——’s note?” he in- 
quired. 

** No,” was the reply. 

«Call on him, then, and without speaking of the purpose for which you 
want it, get his negotiable note and bring it here.” 

The auctioneer accordingly asked P for his note. 

“ What do you want with the note? I don’t know any body who would 
take it,” remarked the debtor ; adding, however, as he sat down to write, 
** there it is.” 

Mauro promptly returned to the President, handing him the note, who, 
without saying a word, sat down aud wrote on the back of the paper, “* An- 
drew Jackson.” 

** Now, sir,” said the General, ‘‘show Mr. P—— the endorsement, and 
if he don’t pay you, let me know it.” 

The first man Mauro met as he entered Gadsby’s hotel, was P 
** Ah!” said he, “‘ have you passed the note ?” 

** Not yet,” said the other, * but I expect to, for I have got a first-rate 


jendorser to it.” 


** Nonsense,” said P——, ‘* who is it?” 

The endorsement was shown him. He turned pale, begged the auction- 
eer to wait a few minutes, went out, and in a short space of time returned 
with the money, which was paid over to the widow that day, to the gratifi- 
cation of all parties. 

P—— kept quiet on the subject for years, but finally, on a remark being 
inade in his presence, that General Jackson did not endorse for any body 
whatever, remarked he knew better, for the General once endorsed for him, 
and produced as evidence the note, to the surprise of all who knew not the 
circumstances of the case. 


Tue Granp Rattway.—ree's tins. —This line is proposed to 


\lopen a direct communication between the Whig and Tory termini, with bran- 


ches to numerous points on the High Conservative Road, and extensions into 
several of the Liberal provinces. The great disposition that has recently been 
shown for an approximation between the two great extremes of party, have 
rendered this line a national necessity ; and, indeed, it is mtended to do by 
a direct course what has hitherto been partially attempted in a roundabout 
manner. 

It would be easy to show a statistical statement of the traffic that may be 
expected upon this line, for it is calculated that it must be greatly ares 
by Members of Parliament, who, instead of taking their principles and other 
heavy goods by the usual circuitous route, across a vast tract of political coun- 
try, will at once avail themselves of the advantages that Peel's line offers 
them. The ground has been surveyed ; and, though the gradients are severe 
the difficulties may be overcome, so as to prevent the ups and downs on the 
line from being too sudden and precipitous. 

It has been calculated that Corn alone will cause a tremendous traffic on the 
Political Railway ; occasioning a constant transit to and fro between nearly 
every point on the projected Railway. 

There will be no difficulty about the cuttings, for the fact of its being 
Peel’s line is a guarantee that he will make his cuttings as short as possible. 
Most of the persons located along the political jine are believed to be decied- 
edly favourable to the proposed Railway, because it admits of a rapid rransi- 
tion from one point to another, and back again, if necessary, without inconveui- 
ence. The only opposition that is anticipated, will possibly arise from the 
agricultural interests, which are always slow to move and have been prejudi- 
ced against Peei's line ; but it is hoped that by putting some of their friends 
upon the direction, and giving thei au interest in the success of the scheme, 
their hostility will be got rid of. 

Applications for shares, which will only be allotted to ihose who have Par- 
liamentary scrip in some of the established political lines, may apply to the 
Socretary of State, at the Home Office. — Punch. 

Apvice To Creprrors.— Chose individuals who have money owing to them, 
and have for some time entirely lost sight of their debters, need no longer re- 


of |main in that unfortunate predicament, for it is only necessary to run one's eye 


down a list of Railway Directors, and a few of rhe names that haae long been 
on the Tradesmen’s Black List will be found paraded in all the pomp of Pro- 
visional Committeeship. Another advantage attending the discovery is, that, 
when they are pounced upon, they are in a position of tne very highest ability 
to meet all demands, for most of them stand pledged to find capital, to the 
tune of some fifty or a hundred thousand pounds, for the completion of great 
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railway undertakings, from which their country will experience so much bene 
fit, that thay must be considered Jess as projectors than as patriots. We may 
be asked, if such is owr confidence in the Railway Directors, that we would 
buy any of what have been considered their bad debts We think the ques- 
tion scarcely fair ; but if a farthing in the pound would answer ihe expecta- 
tions of some of the creditors, we should not object to speculate. — Punch 

A Suiraste Appotnrment.—O’Connell is loud in his denunciation of the 
“Government Education” scheme. Could not Peet, to propitiate him, estab- 
lisb in one of the proposed Colleges a Professorship of Billingsgate, and confer 
the appointment—with an adequate sa!ary—on the learned and vituperative 


gentleman? 

A Repealer to the Death.—Michael Blake, Esq., of Frenchfort, county 
of Galway, who died a few days ago, after many large bequests to charita- 
ble institutions, leaves in his will £100 in trust to Daniel O’Connell, for 
the Repeal Association, and a request that his Repeal card should be nailed| 
to his coffin in the spot nearest to his heart. 

The Manchester Atheneum Soiree.—In addition to the distinguished) 
persons who have already accepted the invitation to the soiree on the 23d 
inst., Mark Lemon, Esq. (the editor of ‘* Punch”), and Gilbert A’Beckett, 
Esq., one of its most distinguished contributors, have expressed their in- 
tention to be present. With these gentlemen, Douglas Jerrold, and Chas. 
Dickens, the soiree bids fair to be a glorious ‘* Night with ‘ Punch.’” No 
fewer than 2,800 tickets have been disposed of, and the demand has been 
unprecedentedly great. 

Mademoiselie Rachel.—Mr. Mitchell, the director of the French Thea- 
tre in London, when lately in Paris, wished to engage Mdlle Rachel, but 
the fair tragedian demanded £200 per night, which the manager could not 
accede to, and the negotiation, we sy was broken off. The sum certain- 
ly looks large, but Mdlle Rachel doubtless calculated, that if Mr. Mitchell 
could give Mdlle Dejazet £50 or £60 per night, as it is said he does, her 
(Mdlle Rachel’s) value was not too highly estimated at the demand stated. 
M. Ligier, it is said, required £120 per night to accompany Mdlle Réchel. 
He is about to retire from the stage, having given notice to the Francais of, 
his retirement. Ligier is a good sound actor, and his loss, such is the 
dearth of high dramatic talent at the present day, will be severely felt. 

An Uncomfortable Position.—A young man named Porter, who resides 
within a mile of Reeth, in Swaledale, was out the other day with his dog 
for the purpose of hunting rabbits. The dog having run two rabbits into a 
hole amongst some stones, Porter made an effort to widen the place, and 
had thrust his hand and arm intu the hole, and just got hold of a rabbit, 
when the stones gave way, and closed him in so fast that he could not stir 
his head or arms or body—only his legs were uncovered. In this extraor- 
dinary position he was discovered, after being buried for ninety hours. He 
was taken home in a wretched condition, but still retaining his conscious- 
ness, and is now gradually recovering. His discovery was quite accidental, 


although the whole neighborhood turned out to find him. 
Lancaster Guardian. 


Death of the last Dignitary of Ancient Poland.—The last great dig- 
nitary of the Polish Crown died some days ago at his country seat, a short 
distance from Posen. His name was Herr Von Czarnecki; he was the 
royal carver of Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski, the last King of Poland, 
and had attained, before his death, his ninetieth year. According to his 
expressed wish, he was buried with all the ceremony due to his former high 
rank and station. 

Extraordinary Discevery.—F or some time a Mr. Smith, the proprietor 
of the Hope Tavern, Blackmore street, Clare market, has had in his posses- 
sion the portraits, painted by Thornhill, of Jack Sheppard and his mother 
On Saturday they were sold to Mr. C. H. Merivale, of Gray’s Inn, for nine- 
ty-seven guineas. In removing them, between the moulding of one four 
guineas were found, and ultimately three more, together with a number of 
copper coins of the period. The other frame, which is of great thickness, 
was consequently opened, when, between the lining and the moulding, was 
found a number of papers and documents relating to the rising in 1745. 
Some of them are extremely curious, 4nd all bear the post mark of the 
time. There is also a portion of a note for £10, and a check for £17. One 
of the printed bills is an order for turning the Lincoln’s-inn Theatre into a 
guard-house (an historical fact), and that a performance announced must be 
put off. The whole of the papers are in Mr. Smith’s possession, who pur- 
poses presenting them to the Museum. 

“YOUR TURN NEXT, SIR.” 
BY EVERPOINT. 

The principle of ‘‘ Rotation” should never be lost sight of in a democ- 
racy—never, above all, in a barber’s shop! ‘* Order is heaven’s first law,” 
and “* Louis’ ” also, as the many shavers who patronize that attentive func- 
tionary at his establishment, the Italian Baths ‘are well aware of. 

Let the reader be kind enough to consider himself an anxious gentleman 
with a “‘two days’ beard” on, seated at 9 a. m. on one of Louis’ sofas; 
his coat off, his neck exposed, and evincing other symptoms of impatient 
readiness to place himself in the first chair vacant. There they are, some 
six or eight of them, reclining almost horizontally, as their lazy heels are 
elevated, on luxuriously stuffed mahogany stools, nearly to the level of their 
drowsy heads, See how the rascals enjoy it! There is one fellow, now, 
with his plaguy bright boots, grunting with satisfaction under the ‘ cham- 
pooing ” operation; his eyes closed, and his head wagging, as the brisk 
fingers of the Professor make themselves acquainted with the topography 
of his cranium—it’ll be sixty minutes at least before he’s done! Tnere’s 
another! his chaps dathered until they look like a prize specimen of frost- 
ed confectionary ; and yet, the operator, as if pleased with the snowy beau- 
ty of his art, is adding fresh dabs—so they fondly pet a pat of butter! Will 
none of them bucge? Look at that character getting his hair cut; he has 
evidently no faith in his tonsor ; he knows he is ina “latest cut” establish- 
ment, but hair is his weakness! See how anxiously he consults his hand- 
glass; a mis-clip on that side lock would ruin him! that man has distinct 
visions of the mode in Broadway and Chesnut-street, and a downright sus- 

picion, if not a positive contempt, is vexing his mind during this fateful 
amputation / curse that fellow he’ll take a week! 

Look at that plethoric monster, and wonder why, as the razor glides over 
his florid folds, you can think of nothing but a green turtle! He’s jocose, 
too, and as he makes his ebony attendant grin, see how he lifts the corner 
of his eye to watch the effect on his neighbor. Thank the stars—No you 
don’t! ‘* Your turn nezt, sir!” and a cool, consummate, quiet customer, 
who has been reading the P ovaal unnoticed at your elbow, rises deliberately, 
unties his cravat, takes off his coat, and you are led to enquire, mentally, 
if it is his turn mext, how many more may be before you? Horrible sugges- 


of them have entered after you, a mere matter of guess-work to all save 
the omnicient oracle of ‘‘ Your turn nezt, sir!” Another rises ;—* Your 
turn next, sir!” not your turn, take it patiently. 

Did any Christian ever see such an abomination as is practiced upon the 
human countenance in this same city of St. Louis! Look at that appar- 
ently magnetized bust, the brows, cheeks, and neck, appertaining to which 
are at this moment being smeared over from the lather-cup—back and front 
preparatory to a scrub—as if the possibility of a gent!eman extending his 
own ablutions round the base of his skull were a stretch of cleanliness not 
to be thought of! Dab—dab—dab—d-d-d-dab! Isn’t he a pretty looking 
ubject! Ah! there goes the sponge ; over his brow—back of his neck— 
washing himself will never trouble his thoughts after this, certainly ! 

* Your turn nest, sir!” May all——one of the punishments in the 
Swedenborgian next world, indubitably, will be waiting in a barber’s shop 
for “‘ your turn next!” Dr. Bush must speak on this point forthwith ! 
There’s a pug-nosed villain been under the soap for seventy-five minutes 

by the church bells, and now, confound him, he “ feels so good” that he’s 
getting his hair cut! ‘* Your turn neat, sir!” Gotothe eh! what! 
not my turn? ‘ Your turn nezt,sir!” Iam (meaning you are, reader,) 
mollified! Under the hands of Louis himself,too! Civil Louis! Good 
looking Louis! Louis that'll be a Prince, one of these days, and go to Paris ! 
Ah, isn’t a chair a comfort! Run your eye along your leg, and see what 
that is—agitating your toes, so?—a fluttering juvenile, dusting the tips of 
your boots! Ah! the first tap of the brush—agreeable temperature ! Now 
it glides over your jaws, and you wouldn’t change for a warm bath! The 
steel—not a scrape, reader, but a touch, as if your face were swept by a 
butterfly’s wing! Exquisite Louis! Jf you would subdue your enemy, put 
him into a soft chair and shave him! How the strings about your heart re- 
lax! No more straining and tightening ; thoughts of ease—ideas of chari- 
ty—they come, and go, and now, you are on the confines of dream land !— 
softer—softer—murmuring music Hallo! actually took a nap! What 
the deuce are you about—back of one’s neck? Lather? Well, “ go it!” 
Wouldn’t get up for the world! so—squeeze your sponge—a little though, 
there’s a drop down one’s back. Ah! a Cologne wipe, delightful! and 
now for a champoo—never mind those fellows’ waiting / 

** And, as his flying fingers touch the keys ” 

There he is now, playing away on your benevolence ; now, ideality; a 
scratch—exquisite! Hope, music—murmurs—dream land again ! —— 
Hallo !—towel jerked away! ‘* Your turn neat, sir!” Remorseless 
Louis! actually dismissed—despatched—turned out! nothing but a job 
after all! © Patience, however, and take a peep in the glass. There are 


jaws of velvet and locks of silk! sir, you’ve been under the hands of an 


artist! Any one may see Jtalian Baths written in your face ; scent Jre- 
dell & Clamorgan, in your perfumed path! On with your coat ;—your 
well smoothed hat:—take your stick ;—a parting glance ;—greet the sun- 


light—damme, you're a nosegay / St. Louis Reveille. 
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One cannot help regretting the ill-advised eagerness with which a portion of 
the public press is urging the forcible settlement of the Oregon question, yet 
there is a consolation in perceiving that the most enlightened and most dignified 
of the corps editorial advocate a milder and more becoming course. It is to 
us altogether astonishing that any one can sit down gravely to the consideration 
of the subject, and rise up with convictions of itsclearness We know not of 
ene which involves more clashing and contrariety, which is more “ camelion 
hue ”’ according to the light in which it is isolated, and which more urgently 
requires cool, dispassionate, and compromising spirit in the discussion and in 
the manner of diplomatic treatment. 

But whilst we are lamenting the collision of opinion on this subject,—made 
important far beyond its deserts, a leading Morning Journal of the city, asserts 
that it is not so much a national as a party question, and that the matter is forced 
forward or held back not on its merits so much as on its tendency to affect party 
views in the domestic policy of the United States. Are the best interests and the 
general tranquillity of a population of twenty millions on this side of the At- 
lantic, half as many more on the other border of the same ocean, and the com 
mercial prosperity of the two greatest nations in the world to be thrown into 
the hazard for the sake of such petty personal intrigues as these? We trust 
not. In the mischief which would inevitably grow out of such hostilities as 
are impending through these districts there are keen eyes, not belonging to 
either party directly committed in the issue, wide upen to the subject, and other 
communities which would make capital, profit, and mischief therefrom. 

The world ovght to understand that alarmists are seldom disinterested ; 
there is always something underneath the surface among those who would ex- 
cite disturbances, foment differences, and commit the opposed parties in national 
disputes. There is always some private end to serve, and the general good 
has been frequently sacrificed to private schemes of advantage. Besides which, 
what is the intrinsic value of all this, concerning which such a tapage is made! 
None in fact. The national pride is aroused, the national jealousies are excited, 
not for substantial good or evil, but as we greatly fear, to mask designs which 
are of a less general interest. 

The talk now is,—and we shall still rejoice though it prove no more than talk 
—that there is a proposal for treating on the principle of the 49th degree of 


tion! There are, actually, a dozen loiterers with beards on! How many 


latitude, as the parallel of demarcation between the English and American 
laims on Oregon. This at least shows that the epirit of hostility is not para- 
ant, and that things altogether unimportant in themselves will not be perti- 
naciously thrust and held forward in manifest disturbance of that harmony so 
essential to the best interests of the greatest commercial nations of the world. 
We trust that diplomacy and compromise, not fire and sword, will be the mean® 
of arbi trament, to the satisfaction of both sides of the controversy. 
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Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Mr. U. C. Hitt’s Festivat Concert.—This may be considered as the 
great musical event of the season. It took place last Monday evening at the 
Tabernacle, Broadway, and had the most crowded audience we have ever 
looked upon. Many were unable to find room and had to retire disappointed, 
but those who were so fortunate as to find seats were amply repaid for theu 
attention. The concert opened with the beautiful overture to “ Guillaume 
Tell,” a composition not only excellent as a piece of music, but telling in most 
intelligible terms the story of the opera ; the furious raging of the trumpet, 
its gradual subsidence, the succession of the sweet simple melodies indicative 
of pastoral tranquillity, the sudden break-in upon the peaceful sounds by the 
alarms of a hostile nature, and the chorus-like finale which would indicate re- 
joicings of a delivered people. This was performed in very good style, and 
the audience tried hard to obtain an “ encore” of it, which was somewha' 
unreasonable. Next followed, achorus from Weber's “ Preciosa,” of most ex 
quisite sweetness, and the instrumentation of which we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce as superior to anything of the kind produced by Rossini, distinguished 
as the latter justly is in that department of composition. The duet “ Dove 
mai” from Mercadante's opera of “ Elisa e Claudio” was prettily sang by Mis: 
Northall and Mr. F. Mayer, though the principal motif in it lost somewhat of 
its effect, from being sung too slow. In the flute solo, by Mr. J. A. Kyle, 
which was the next subject of performance, we listened with delight to the 
purest flute tones which an artist can produce, but there is one fault in his 
performance which, we trust to his candour to excuse us for touching upon ;— 
it is not that of defective reading, for no one reads more correctly, but as the 
composition proceeds he is apt to accelerate his pace : this may arise either 
from nervous feeling or from great enthusiasm, but he should recollect that i’ 
is the fault of an amateur, and an experienced professor ought to have con 
quered it. It has so frequently been our lot to praise him without qualificatior 
that we are almost glad to discover a fault—the only one on which we lay our 
critical hand. Madame Otto, whose voice has really been improved by her trip 
across the Atlantic, sang with all her usual truth of tone the song of * Jn queste 
semplice,”” and the soprano soli in the finale to the first act of Weber's “ Eury- 
anthe” ; the former of these was quite in her style, being of the wild Swiss 
melody. M. Boucher, who is a Violoncellist of very refined taste, played a Fan- 
tasia in good style but it would have been much more effective with orchestra! 
accompaniments than with that of the Pianoforte only, the tones of the twe 
instruments do not amalgamate sufficiently to make good harmony. 

The second part opened with the ** Tramp” chorus in Bishop's “ Knight of 
Snowdon,” and, here we must take opportunity to remark on the chorus sin- 
gers generally as having dragged, and consequently diminished the effects of 
the choruses to which we have here alluded. They have been so much used 
to sing the sacred choruses of the Society of which most of them are member: 
that they find it hard to keep pace with those of a secular nature ; hence the 

sinstruments were almost invariably just ahead of the singers. Again, the se 
cular choruses have hardly been rehearsed enough ; they were sung rathe: 
feebly through timidity or uncertainty, and were deficient in the strength and 
vigour required for rendering due effect. Mr. Aupick made his first public 
appearance as a vocalist, ov this occasion ; his voice is a barytone, he sings 
with truth of tone, but is asinflexibie as cast iron. He did not make a hit 
except in an agreeable joke ; he had to rise in compass beyond his powers. 
and finding he could not reach ithe made an upward gesture with his hand 
as much as to say “ that’s what it should be, and you must take the will for 
the deed.” The audience laughed heartily. The great performance of the 
evening now came on ; it was De Meyer's “* Marche Marocaine” played by 
that distinguished artist in his usual unsurpassed style. The enthusiasm was 
immense, and Mr. De Meyer responded to the universal call by sitting down 
again at the Piano, and playing the “ Carnival of Venice” and variations 
upon * Hail Columbia” and “ Yankee Doodle.” The “ Marche Marocaine” 
was then played by the full orchestra conducted by De Meyer, but certainly 
was not so effective as the original composition for the Piano. At the conclo- 
sion of the Concert Mr. Hill was called for, a compliment which he well de- 
served. 

Mrs. V. Morr Ja’s. Concert.—The first concert, and we believe the first 
public appearance of this lady took place on Thursday evening last, the 13th 


was ever there congregated. Mrs. V. Mott was assisted upon the occasion by 
Mr. Geo. Loder who presided at the Pianoforte ; Messrs. Timm, J. A. Kyle, 
Dervoort, Bristow, Sig. Rapetti, and Reiss, and by the vocal talents of Mr. P. 
Mayer. The peculiar character of Mrs. V. Mott's voice is most decidedly con- 
tralto, and her compass in the chest voice extends only from A, below the staff, 
to Donthe staff. Within this compass her notes are true, rich, and penetrat 

ing ; above it she goesdirectly into falsetto, from which, at present, she can- 
not extricate herself very skilfully, and below which compass her notes are 
weak. Her best song,—which was deservedly encored—was “ Thou art love- 
lier.” There aresome rich qualities in her voice, and there is much taste in 
the ornaments which she applies to her vocalism ; nevertheless we would re 

commend her to practise the art of passing easily from the head voice to the 
chest voice, an art in which she is at present scarcely au fait. 

There were some instrumental gems of the first water, consisting of the 
Quintetts or rather Sestetts which served as openings to each part of the 
concert, and the Duet for four hands on the.,Pianoforte, and the concertante 
for the flute and piano, all of which were most exquisite of their kind. The 


result in a new acquisition in the vocal world of an artist of a quality not every 
day found. 

Leorotp pe Mever’s Concert.—We could only allude to this concert last 
week. in consequence of its performance occurring on Friday evening. To use 
'a familiar expression, “ all the world was there,” consequently, however eloquent 
we might be in praise of the wonderful artist, it is all too latenow. Not “ the 
least,” to our satisfaction, we may add that to his other merits, he joins a most 
obliging disposition, and only sheer exhaustioy prevents him from answering a 
call of hisaudience. It may appear to some, a strange expression to speak of 
exhaustion as connected with performance on the Piano forte, but those who 
have seen him under the circumstance, will understand it well enough He is 
‘an entire orchestra in himself, every finger is occupied in the full effect of bis 
\harmonies, and the physical labour of pressing down so many keys with suffi- 
cient percussion and force, is immense. The perspiration which stands on his 
face, and the strong visible muscular action, give proof of this, and besides 
the strings of his Piano forte are of extraordinary thickness, and screwed up to 
4 proportionate tension, so that personally, and intellectually, he is strongly 
exercised. 

Last evening M De Meyer gave what we must call his “ Farewell Concert” 
for the present, at the Tabernacle : and here again, the Friday evening pre- 
vents us from giving the details immediately after. One of the novelties in it 
isa “La Bataille de New Orleans,” composed,we believe, either recently before 
he came to America, or since his arrival here. Another was “La Danse Du 
Serail,”’ the subject of which is found in the following lines of a favorite French 


poet :-— 


“Tl allait revenir: tous les cours en émoi 
Aspiraient a |’espoir de plaire av sultan-roi. 

Le sérai] tout entier, révant une conquéte, 
Avait pris pour un jour l’air joyeux d'une féte, 
Et par un art charmant vous laissait deviner 
Les trésors enchanteurs qu'il brilait de donner. 
Le maitre enfin parait, et les chants et la danse 
Révelent quels désirs inspire sa présence.” 

Besides De Meyer, Madm. Lazare, a harpist of decided talent, performed 
and Miss Northall and Ph. Mayer were the vocalists of the evening. 

PuitnarMome Scciety.—The fourth Season of this best Musical Society 
in America will commence on the 22d. Having successfully accomplished a 
three years probation one may well hope and believe that it is now permanently 
‘established. We know not of any institution which has done so much for the 
promotion of music in this country, for its performing members are all of the 
‘highest professional grade, they have zealously combined at great personal sa- 
lerifice to the maintenance of a high musical standing, they bring before the 
public the most classic compositions and thereby promote the cause of taste, 
they are under admirable regulations among themselves, and the performances 
have that musical strength of orchestra which enables the performers to do 
justice to the composers. The first concert will take place on Saturday even- 
ling, the 22d inst., at the Apollo Saloon, which will be filled to the extent of its 
jcapacity. 

Sacrep Music Socirty.—We refer our musical readers to our advertising 
columns, where they will see that Concerts both Sacred and Secular are quite 
rife in the city. The valuable association with which these remarks are headed 
have resolved to bring forward several of the Oratorios of Handel which have 
heen too long thrown into the shade. Among these is the ‘‘ Samson,” which 
is hardly inferior to any of the compositions of that great writer; itis to be 
igiven at the Tabernacle on Friday evening next, the 2ist inst., with a great 
vocal as well as orchestral strength; and we farther learn that the “ Judas 
Macabeus” is in course of preparation. We hail all this as earnest that music 
is making rapid strides in public estimation. 

New Mosic —Mr. Hoyer, of Broadway, has just published the following : 

Les Vitnnotses.—Two waltzes, composed by Leopold de Meyer, and dedi- 
cated to Maile. Chouquet. These are elegant and spirited, and bearing the 
evident impress of the musical mind that has produced them. They are like- 
wise produced in elegant style and with due care as to correctness of copy. 
They will doubtless become, like their gifted author, fashionable at every music 
desk. 


Che Drama. 


Parx Tueatre.—This has been a busy week, for the entertainments have 
been such that most of the performances could well be considered as those 
f “off-nights.” The Keans have performed here two nights, being on 
their way from Philadelphia to Boston, and have as usual drawn good and 
critical audiences ; but we understand that we are not again to witness their 
histrionic talents for some time. Alternating, with them Mdme. Augusta has 
been delighting her visitors, by her graceful saltatory qualities. We protest 
agaiost that deliberate system of criticism which is sometimes formed, and 
which consists not in positive but in relative appreciation of an artiste. Con- 
cerning the latter there may be great diversity of tastes but no infallible rea- 
soning, whereas in the former—the absolute existence of talent—there are 
hardly two opinions on the same subject. Augusta may not have all the pe- 
culiar qualifications of Elssler, nor has she laid claim to them that we know 
of ; but there is a charm of naivefe about her, an ease and elegance in all her 
movements, and so little the appearance of ablazee danscuse, that we would 
infinitely rather continue to witness her performances than those of ber far-famed 
rival. We say this, not as falling into the same fault as that which we have 


goncert on the whole went off in a very satisfactory manner, and MR aC tere aes consequence of what we deem ill-advised 
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remarks which would tend to the depreciation ofa really charming artiste. 
Mdme. Augusta by the way, is abominably ill supported in “ the Bayadere’’ 
as far as the singing goes, and in the corps de ballet, Miss Vallee excepted. 

Bowery Turatre.—Schiller's play of ** The Robbers” is the great card 
here, and a bad card it is, although we have no fault to find with the cast. The 
piece, like that of ‘The Stranger” is of a vitiated school, and we could wish 
that both were lost in oblivion. Mr, Trimble, the machinest of the house, is to 
be allowed a festival benefit here on Monday evening, and we understand he 
will have the aid of Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Hamblin on the occasion. We heart- 
ily wish him success as we believe him to be highly worthy of it. 

Tues TRE.—We have recourse again to our stereotyped remark con 
cerning the Pet Theatre, very ‘‘ Full houses and abundance of mirth ;” to 
which we may add that the house looks more like itself since the return of 


Walcott. 


*,* In our advertising columns will be found an announcement of §F rank- 
land & Co's Mastic, a uew kind of stucco of great utility and beauty, no 
small consideration in this country, the condition of its utility consists of 
its being so well adapted to exclude damps; am atter of the atmos- 
phere of which is so variable. Its beauty is} evident in the smooth sur- 
face which a coat of it presents, the sharp aris or angle which it can form (as 
it soon dries and becomes very hard), and the tint which can be given to it at 
the pleasure of the owner or builder. Being mixed with oil, it will of course not 
combine with water but oppose the passage of aqueous matter tothe building 
which it is intended to protect, it furms artificial stone, on the appearance of it, 
and is also a cheap stucco. We had opportunity to see some specimens of 
this article at the offices of Mr. C. H. Mountain, Architect, No 17 Wall street, 
and being struck with its apparent good qualities, we were induced ask where 
we could see its application on an extensive seale. He refered us to an edifice 
erected by him in Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, for Mr. Chapman and, having 
been curious enough to go there, we were exceedingly gratified with both its 
effects and its qualities. We consider it economical to use this stucco, for a 
building may be carried up in the common rough brick, and afterwards faced 
with mastic in handsome style so as to form a dry, beautiful house. Mr. 
Mountain at the above address has specimens of this valuable article. 


Jations, on subjects from the earliest to the present times, he has taken up this 
in consequence of the many clashing and contradictory accounts given both by 
travellers and natives, and the results are in the valuable book before us. We 
cannot here go into its merits for these would involve a re-writing of every 
page, but shall just say that every reader be he American or be he stranger 
will gather much new light from it. The book has one defect in it, fortunate- 
ly amounting to no more than a page and a half, and consisting of a most feeble 
as well as uncalled-for preface by the translator. 
History or tHe ConsuLatTe anp THE Empire unper 
lated from the French of M. Thiers, by H. W. Herbert.—New York: Gra- 
ham & Co.—Mr. Herbert has here put into English another work, and from 
another of the brightest literati of France. The talents of the ex-minister of 
France, are acknowledged al] over the civilized world, and he has had access 
to documents as well as acquaintance with great characters figuring in the work 
which bave enabled him to render his subject more ample justice than perhaps 
any other living man could. The work may also be considered as a supple- 
ment to his “ History of the French Revolution,” and the two together with 
Alison’s History furnish a complete and intimate view of the eventful period. 
The number before us finishes the first volume, and half of the entire work. It 
is very neatly got up and does great credit to the publishers. By the bye we 
may observe that Messrs. Graham & Co. whose operations were briefly inter- 
rupted by the great fire which destroyed the Tribune buildings and ali their old 
Stock, are now in the rebuilt premises with an excellent stock of new works. 
Tue Sysit’s Wreatu, &c.—New York : E. G. Langly, 409 Broadway.— 
This is an agreeable and amusing system of questions and answers, calculated 
to cause harmless recreation round the winter fireside. It has not much of 
the charm of novelty it is true, as we have long since seen all the detached 
portions of it in separate publications, but they are all brought together and 
serve to extend the amusement which might be too brief in any one part. 
Cricketer’s Chronicle. 


AVERAGE RUNS, &c., IN 1845. 
From ‘‘ Bell’s Life in London” of 12th October. 
Mr. Editor—The following averages are taken from matches that were 
played out, and published in * Bell’s Life” during the past season. 


Rivine Scuoois.—In the course of our advocacy of physical education and 
exercise we should do our sentiments great injustice if we were to omit noticing 
the benefits derivable from the Riding School. As an exercise horsemanship 
is unquestionably one of a very high order ; it stirs the whole physical system, 
imparts a vigour to the mind, self-possession, a fine carriage, and delights 
the eye arising from the change of scene in the couse of way passed over. To} 


enjoy this properly the rider should submit it is true to the discipline of the 
manege, but the expense is not great, the attendance neither tedious nor dry, 
and the consequences well repay the preparation. There are two of these 
useful schools which, from inspection we can well recommend ; these are Mr. 
Roulston’s which has been long situated at 137 Mercer Street, and Mr. Dis- 
brow’s at No. 408 Bowery ; at each of which the accommodations and the at- 
tention are all that could be wished, and the regulations are such as must be 
satisfactory to parents, as well as pupils of either sex. 


Literary Notices. 


Tue Enoisu Dramatic Ports, 2 vol.—By Charles Lamb.—New York : 
Wiley & Putnam.—* Elia” has here presented the reading public with one o¢ 
the most interesting works on English lite:a:vre. His elegant taste, ripe 
judgment and warm zeal in the cause of letters and morals peculiarly quali- 
fied him for the task he had so well executed, and his readers acquire at once a 
knowledge of the style of thought and expression of many principal writers 
in the department of the English drama. He has sought for these treasures in 
hidden flowers, and has restored them to light, and his objects, which were to 
exhibit not only the style but the principle of thought which moved the minds 
of writers in those times, the opinions, moral creeds, and in a measure the his 
tory of the mind in those times is exhibited im the writings. Mr. Lamb has 
also given explanatory matter many useful comments, and in short has opened 
tp many valuable wells of living waters. If the publishers resolve to proceed 
as they have thus far proceeded, they may produce an “ Infinine Series” al- 
though the path itself is but a very narrow one in the world of letters. 

Tue Wanverino Jew, 2 vols.—Translated from the French of Eugene 
Sue by H. W. Herbert.—New York : Richards & Co 30 Ann-St —This far} 
famed work is here completed in two neat volumes, and its English dress is 
from the hands of a profound scholarand man of taste. The talents, experience 
and practical information of the translator have pepuliarly fitted him to usher 
to the world a work which involves information singularly theological, ethical,| 
geographical, metaphysical—a work, in short, which in inferior hands would 
be bungled and spoiled, for it must always be remembered that Sue is not a 
mere writer of fiction, and he has been a deep and close observer of social life. 
If properly read and considered “ The Wandering Jew,” and indeed Sue’s 
writings generally, afford much matter for grave consideration, as well as much 
entertainment in their construction 

American, AND THE American from the German of 
Von Raumer, by Wm. W. Turner —New York : J & H. G. Langley.—The 


writings of Von Raumer are of the highest estimation ; whether consi 


as a Geographer an Historian, or a Philosopher, his opinions and remarks. are|| . 


always worthy of the highest respect, and he is at all times striving to steer 


Oct. 9, 1845. Your obedient servant, Wicker. 
- 

s 20 8, 
S| 4 i 
N. Felix, 9} 16 72* 72* | 327 204 | 2 
Hon. E. H. Grimston............| 5 | 10; 98* 61* 203 | 203.13 
T. A. Anson, 5110] 73%] 65° | 176 | 178] 1 
C.G Taylor, 13 | 24 | 63 55 | 417 173] 1 
eee} 6 11 79 73 183 16% | 3 
sa 21 39 | 117 117 632 16* | 3 
115 70 | 600 | 1 
Royston 10] 18 | 92 51 | 265 | 1 
E. Napper, 5/10} 83* | 13 [1 
64* 45 371 12 2 
Bushby. 7 13 39 38 164 1 
Martingell. 11 | 20] 44 41 | 250 12$] 2 
Guy....-.- 9/16} 31* 28% 193 41 
Hon. F. Grimston 14 65 65 169 12 - 
10] 18 86 58 215 12 
A. Mynn, Esq......sseeeseeees| 6) 12 | 55 | 55 | 129 | 119] - 
ed tt 12) 48 46 139 | 114) 1 
12 | 23 35 30* 245 103 2 
Clarke eer eee eee eee 8 14 47* 31* 149 103 1 
7/21 41° | 42°] 114 | 103] 1 
E. M. Dewing, 14 | 27} 60*! 36 | 248 9§ 1 
Barker 15 | 28 37 251 y 

* 16 1-5 t 155-6. $1245 § 91-5 


BATTERS WHO HAVE HAD LESS THAN TEN INNINGS, 


9 59 38 134 15 1 
F. Fagge, Eeq. 4] 8] 60 47 | 114 | 144] - 
Bodle ......... eccecccecccccec.| 4 8 54 44 97 12 1 
A. Haygarth, Esq. ........ 5} 8] 28°17 23 77 93] 1 
Day « 9] 32 32 81 9°71 
Hon. F. Ponsonby 2 4 21 14 33 
Swann, 4} 8] 37* 30 56 1 
P. Noyes, Beg... 5 9] 24 24 53 6 1 
G, Barton, Esq. 4] 6] 21 21 36 6 }1 
E. « aie 4 7 13 10 36 5 


* Not out in one innings. 


Number | Number 
BOWLERS. of of Wickets | Average. 
Innings. | Bowled 
44 116 2 2-3 
28 72 24-7 
12 26 2 1-6 
30 60 2 
Martingell ...... 17 26 1 i-2 


WICKET-KEEPERS. | Matches | Stumped. | Caught. 


@ candid, unprejudiced course. Having long been engaged in historical specu- 


BOX... 15 8 
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DvRaTION or Lire.—We understand than in consequence of 


“TABERNACLE —MR. TEMPLETON | 


the severe illness which has afflicted the potatoes, and caused so much mortal- Ht honour of announcing to his friends and patrons in New York, that previous 


ity among the champions of the dinner table, a new company is about to be’ 
formed, for the purpose of insuring the lives of vegetables. Any person sowing 
a crop of peas, and paying a premium of a halfpenny a peck, may insure a cer-) 
tain sum in the event of their being nipped in the bud, cut off in the blossom, 
of youth, or dying after they have passed their infancy and have been put into, 
jackets. It is calculated that a vegetable may reach a good old age, if there is. 
not too much wet; but the premium will be large enough to guard against the. 
consequences of excessive drinking, which 1s as bad for a vegetable as for a hu 
man being. 

A Raitway Panic.—The Boulogne News emphatically calls upon the public 
to refrain from railway speculation, on the ground that many schemes wil! be 
unfinished for want of the necessary iron. ‘To say the truth, we do not antici- 
pate a stoppage from want of iron, thought we expect there will be some day 
o: other a frightful smash for want of tin. | 


to bis departure forthe South, he will, 1n compiiance with the solicitations of nu- 

merous parties, who were unable to gain admission on former occasions at Palmo’s 
Opera House, give a night at the Tabernacle, on MONDAY EVENING, Nov. 24th, par- 
ticulars of which will be duly announced. — : 

Mr Templeton takes the same opportunity of apprising his kind friends in Brooklyn, 
\that he wil) also have the pleasure of giving them a night during the same week. 

Mr. T. will also have tne honor of appearing before a Newark audience for the first 
time, of which due notice will be given. Nov.15-It. 


MASTIC CEMENT. 

ESSRS. J. & I]. FRANKLAND and THOMAS HARRIS beg to recommend to the 

(VE attention of all persons interested in buildings, their much app: oved Mastic, which 

is the most durable and beautifal composition ever yet invented for covering the exte- 
rior of dweliing houses or public buildings, i imitation of marbie or stone ; ho lime or 

‘water enters into the composition of the Mastic, which consists of boiled linseed oil, 
of a thick consistence, which, with the oxides and carbonate of lead. and other ingre- 
dients, forms a cement impervious to water, hard as a stone, and of great durability. 


, Specimens may be seen and every information given on application to 


Nov.15-3m. .CHLAS. H. MOUNTAIN, Architect, 17 Wall-st., NY. 


The Bishop of Exeter has given it as his opinion that a clergyman specula-|) N.B.—Mr. C. H. Mountain has at present a vacancy in his office for a youth who has 


ting in railways comes under the statute against “‘ dealing for gain or protit,’| 4 taste for drawing. 


As the statute only says dealing—and railway speculation involves rather shuf-. rye GOLDEN RULE OF TRADE—THE CASI] SYSTEM,—Is daily and hourly 


fling than dealing—some of the reverend Stags maintain that they do not vio-|| 


late the Act of Parliament. 
A Fortorn Hore. —The Constitutional says, that the French medical men 


have ordered to Algeria persons afflicted with pulmonary disease. It is quite 
clear that human beings are sent to Algeria for rapid consumption. 


developing its immense advantages over the old and nearly exploded ruinous Credit 
System ; and in no branch of business are the benefits more felt both by buyer and sel- 
‘ler, than in the very necessary one of a merchant tailor. The undersigned (distinct 
|| from the humbugging practices of the day, such as offering fine coats, &c., at very low 
| prices,) would solicit the attention of gentlemen who are in want of really good cloth- 
ing, to a large assortment of fine and tashionable West of England and French Cloths, 
| Cassimeres, Waistcoatings, &c., of every shade and style, just received direct from 


DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
Security to the Patrons of Brandreth’s Pills. 
NEW LABELS. 
U> The New Labels ona Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth’s Pills, 
contain 5063 LETTERS!!! 


No changes in the weather will materially affect the body if the blood is pure. Every 


individual, even the most diseased, has within him a germ or root of that original pure 
blood of our common mother Eve; which germ of pure biood is the supporter of his 
life, and is in constant struggle to throw off the heterogeneous, corrupt humors, which 
are the causes of disease in the individual. By purging the body of this diseased indi- 


Europe, and selected for his special use, all of which will be manufactured in the most 
fashionable and elegant manner, with every regard to that faithfulness of workmanship 
that for 18 years has characterized his establishment For cash only—but at prices 
competing with the cheapest in the city—while he guarantees his articles shall be the 
very best and in every respect equal! in quality to those the most cosily. 

| Mr. C. B. Babcock, long and favorably known as a fashionable and tasteful cutter, is 
're-engaged, and ©. C. asserts confidently that one trial of his establishment wili induce 
‘continued patronage. 

Gentiemen who are in want of superior garments, at the VERY CHEAPEST RaTEs, will 
‘do well to call on CHARLES COX, Agent tor the Original Cash 

| Tailoring Establishment, No. 9 Wall-st., cor. New-st., (Sign of the Golden Fleece.) 

|| N.B.—Making and Trimming respectful'y solicited and promptly attended oR ices 
nov.15-lm. 


commensurate with the above. Ladies’ Habits, &c. 
| 


|| FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED FIVE YEARS. 


vidual of its bad humors, you allow the germ of pure blood to gain ground and to make | : - 

; ; ; , | R. OLIVER B. GOLDSMITH, the American Penman, is now teaching his beauti- 
blood of a better quality, and so on progressively till the whole mass is regenerated >| fulsystem of Penmanship, to all, (old and young,) for the nominal sumof THREE 
for the good principle or good pure blood, is always striving to be predominant overthe| DOLLARS, and no extra charge. Apply early at the Academy,289 Broadway, La Farge 
bad or diseased humors. Let ail who wish to be of a fine healthy habit; who wish to! Buildings. Class Hours,—11} a.m , daily, for Ladies. Gentlemen at 94M and 3and7 


have a sound mind in a sound body ; who desire to be able to stand without injury the 


continual changes of this climate ; who desire to have healthy children, use the Brand- H 


reth Pills, which will effectually cleanse the blood of al] bad or corrupt humors, and 
restore the human body to the state of health enjoyed before the introduction of mine- 


ral medicines. Remember Brandreth Pills place within the reach of all health and long, | 


life. 


iG Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pil!s—if you purchase of 


them you will obtain a counterfeit. 


Dr. Brandreth’s woe Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also 


at 274 B owery, and 241 
Brookly n. 


EW YORK SACRED MUSIC SOCIETY —Hanpev’s Granp ORATORIO OF SAMSON. 
This spiendid Oratorio will be performed by the Sacred Music Society, on F.iday 
Evening, 2ist inst., at the Tabernacle. for the first time in this city. Tne public may 
be —— that this will be one of the mést magnificent performances ever given by 
the lety. 
The principal Solo parts will be sustained by the following distinguished Vocalists :— 
Miss STONE and Miss GARCIA, Principal Sopranos of the Boston Handel and Haydn 
Society. 
Mr. J. S. JONES, the celebrated Tenor singer, in the part of Samson. 
Mr. E. SHEPHERD, as Harapha—his first appearance in ten years. Together with 
other eminent talent. 
Mr. A. U. HAYTER, the celebrated Organist of the Boston Handel and Haydn Socie- 
ty, will preside at the he pe The whole under the direction of Mr. U. C. HILL. 
Further particulars will appear in a future advertisement. 
The non-performing Members of the Society will obtain their tickets of Mr. George 
Whitlock, No 88 Canal-st. nov.15-t 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY—FOUKTH SEASON. 

ee public are respectfully informed that the FIRST Concert of the present Season 
will take place at the Apollo Rooms on SATURDAY, Nov. 22. 

Subscribers, and those intending to subscribe, who have not yet given in their nomes, 

are requested to do so at their earliest convenience, at the store of Messr-. Scharfen- 

berg & Luis, 361 Broadway.—By order, JAMES L. ENSIGN, Sec’y. 


ROULSTONE’S RIDING SCHOC L, 
No. 137 anp 139 Mercer Street, New York. 
R. ROWLSTONE has the honour of intorming the Public and tne Patrons of the 
Establishment, that the School is now open Day and Evening for Equestrian tui- 
tion and Exercise Riding 
Since the close of 1!asi Season the Schoo) has undergone thorough repair, and is bril- 
liantly hghted with gas. 
The Schoo! for Ladies is open daily (eset excepted) from 9a.mM.to2pmM. For 
Gentlemen from April Ist to Oct. 3ist from 
March 31st from 7 to 10 p.m. 
No Gentiemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies. 
I> Gentlemen keeping their horses in this establishment, will have the privilege of 
riding them inthe schooi gratis. 
For terms apply at the School, 137 Mercer Street, between Houston and Prince 
Street. Nvi5-3m. 


DISBROW S RIDING SCHOOL, 408 BOWERY, 
NEAR ASTOR AND LA FAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
R DISBROW has the honour to announce that his Scheolis open Day and Even- 
ing, for Equestrian Tuition and TERMS 


udson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street, 


LECTURE LESSONS. EXERCISE RIDING. 
16 00 cc - $12 00 
Single Lessons............. 2 30 | Single Rides............... 75 
Road do 
N. B.—Highly trained and quiet Horses, for the Road or Parade, to let. 


EVENING CLASS. 
12 Lessons $9 OO} 90 910 


RULES. 
I—All Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 
2—One hour allowed on each Lesson or Ride in School. 
3—One hour and a half to a Lesson 0 the Road. 
4—Hours for Ladies, from 94. M.to3p m. 
5—Hours for Gentlemen, from 3 to 5, and from 7 to 9} P. M. 
6—No Gentiemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies. 
7—Only 3 months allowed for a Course of Lessons or Rides. 
N.B.— School has been refitted and furnished with Stoves. Ladies in delicate 


8. BRANDRETH, M D. 


to 8 o’clock a.m., and from Noy. Ist to 


‘\p.m. Private instruction given. For Sale, Goldsmith’s **Gems of Penmanship.” 
Extract 4 a Letter from the Hon. John Q. Adams, Ex-President of the United States. 
‘| Your ‘Gems of Penmanship’ is executed with great elegance, and is among the 
| choicest specimens of Penmanship that | have ever seen.” 
From the New York Courier & Enquirer. 
|, “The Chirographic art is much more important to mankind than it is generally con- 
|sidered, and Mr. Goldsmith may very well claim to be considered at its head.” 
From the New World. 
|| “Mr. Goldsmith has no rival in this country as a penman, or as a teacher of his art.’” 


1 From the Boston Morning Post. 
|| “Mr. Goldemith, judging from what we have seen, we must pronounce his — 
ov.i . 


‘in the use of the Pen.” 


i ST. PAUL. 
17 ENDELSSOHN’S MAGNIFICENT ORATORIO OF ST. PAUL will be performed 
| VA atthe Tabernacle, on Thursday Evening, 27th Nov., under the direction of 


MR. GEORGE LODER. 

Mr. H. C. TIMM will preside at the Organ. 
Tickets Firry Cents Eacu. 

| Rehearsal every Thursday Evening, 450 Broadway. 

| Persons wishing to become subscribe:s will please send their address to the under- 


signed previous to the 20th inst. 
nov.§-3t. H. MEIGGS, 446 Broadway. 


JOHN HERDMAN & CO’S OLD ESTABL!SHED UN!ITED STATES, 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND EMIGRANT OFFICE, 
61 South Street, New York. 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO., Liverpool. 


ete to and from Great Britain and [reland by the regular Liverpeal packet 

ships, sailing every five days. The subscribers in calling the attention of oid 
|countrymen and the public generally, to their unequalled arrengements for bringing 
{out persons here by their friends, beg to state, that after this year the business of the 
nouse at Liverpool will be conducted by its branch, under the name of Herdmen, 
Keenan & Co. Those sending for their friends through this establishment, will at once 
/see the greatimportance of having a branch of the house in Liverpool, as it will pre- 
jclude all unnecessary delay of the emigrant. The ships employed in this Line are 
| wellknown to be of the first and largest class, and very fast sailers, commanded by 
jkind and experienced men; and as they sail every five days Sean Lobes ol, offers 
jevery facility that can be furnished. With such superior arrangements, the subscri- 
ao look forward for a continuation of that patronage which has been so liberally ex- 


tended to them for so many years past, and in case of any of them engaged do not em- 
bark, the passage money will be refunded as customary. 
| Tne - Troe passage from the various ports to Liverpool, can also be secured, if 
required. 
| Drafts and Bills of Exchange.—Those remitting money to their friends may rely it 
| Will be done satisfactgrily by their remitting the amount they wish sent, at the rate of 
| $5 per pound sterling, with the name andaddress of the person for whom it is intend- 
jed. A draft will then be forwarded pe: first packet, ship, or steamer, and a receipt for 
pane returned by mail. Drafts are made payable at the following Banking Institutions 
on demand, without any charge, viz:— 
| In England, Messrs. James Bult, Son & Co.. Bankers, London: Messrs. J. Barned 
la& Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Live:poo); National Provincial Bank of England 
land Branches throughout England and Wales. Yorkshire District Bank and Branches. 
| Birmingham Basking Company, Lancaster Banking Company. 

In Ireland—National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank of lreland, and their 
| branches in all the principal towns throughout the country. 
In Scotland, Greenock Banking Company ; in Glasgow and Greenock, Eastern Bank 

or further particulars, y, if by letter, post-paid, to 
"JOUN MERDMAN CO., 61 South-st., York. 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO , Liverpool. 

N.B.—First class ships are despatched from New York to New Orleans, Mobile, 
|Charleston, and Savannah, duiing the fall of each year, by which freight and passen- 
|geis are taken at the lowest rates. We willalso be prepared to forward passengers 
jand their baggage, on arrival from Europe, toal! parts of the interior, by the different 
canal and ratiroad routes, at the lowest rates. Nov.8-tf. 


AMERICAN ART-UNION, 322 BROADWAY. 
OTICE —For the greater convenience of the Members of this Institution, 
and those desirous of becoming Members, the rooms of the Art-Union 
will be lighted up every fair evening, (Sunday excepted), from 7 till 10 o'clock, 
until further notice. 
Subscribers are again respectfully requested to obtain their certificates as 
early as possible, so as to facilitate the business of the Institution, and avoid 
confusion and disappointment on the eve of distribution. 


health need be under no apprehension of taking cold. 
Acard of address is requested previous to commencing. Nev.15-3m. 


Nov. R. F. FRASER, Superintendent. 
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NFORMATION WANTED OF GEORGE SIMMS.—He is anative of Whitehaven, | 
Cumberland, England, anda Cabinet maker by trade. He resided in Brooklyn about) 

7 years ago. His brother at Cincinatti ls anxious to hear from him, and information, 
left at this office, wilibe thankfuily received. Nov. 1-3. | 
[ANO FORTE AND MUSiIc STORE.—JAMES L. HEWITT, has removed his Piano 
Forte and Music Store to 295 “roadway, (La Forge’s New Buildings,) where wil! 
aiways be found a large and gene.al assortment of Music and Musical lostruments of 


every description, both at Wholesale and Retail. 
J tue sole agent for tuis city, for tae sale of Lemuel! Gilbert's (of Boston) 


celebrated Patent Action Piano Fortes, which are now considered by the most eminent 
professors equal, if not superior, to any made. | 


Military Bands supplied with the very best Instruments, allof which are warranted) | 


perfect —All orders for Music, Musical tnstruments, or Piano Forces, addressed to the 
Subscriber, wili meet the same attention as it by a personal application. 

Myl7-tn.4 JAMES L. HE ViTT, 295 Broadway. between Keade and Duane. 
JAMES PIRSSON, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 

No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Strect, near Elm. 

GG A large stock of the finest Instruments always on hand. 
TERMS MODERATE, {Ju7-6m. 
PRIVATE APARTMENTS, WITIL OR WITHOUT BOAKD.—A iimited 
number of Geatiemen, or married couples, but withont young child en, may be ac- 


commodated with spacious apartments ia one of tne most eligible locations of the city ; 
and with any prooortion of board that may best suit their requirements. ‘The most uo- 


exceptiouable refereaces will be given and required. Apply at No. 137 Hudson Street | 


} 


in St. John’s Park. 


; EDUCATION. 

REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOUL. 

Fourteenth Street, between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 

buildings forthis Estabdlishaent have been erected expressly for the purposes’ 
intended, according to piaus carefuily prepared with relecence to the specific ob-| 

ject ia view, aad whether it be the extent of the accommodation, the genera) conve-| 
nizace for order, system, aad cegularity, or the comfort of the Pupils which had to be! 


consulted, all nave received an ta! siare of attention, forming, it is believed, one 


tne best arranged places for Education in the city. 


The (nstitution occupies a f.oat oa Fourtecath Street of 75 feet, by 56 feet deep, five} | 


stories uigh, supplied tiroughout with Cro.oa Wa er,and each story turnisned with 


screw pipe to coudect with hose incase of fire, besides facilities of egress, beyond 


what ae usually provided The dormitories consist of thirty-two sepaiate rooms, 
welt ventilated, nea ly furnished, caicualated to hold two, and some of them three pu- 
pils each. Hot,cold,and svower baths are constantly ready for use; in short, every 
thing watch could be desired, or thougit of, to preserve the health, promote the com- 
for aad aiva ice tne ed ica ion of youag gentiemen, with all the supervisioa, resiric- 
tious, sal gui ancees of a well regaiated School have here been concentrated. In the 
rear of the play g-ouad, on I3ch-st.,ja spacious room has been built,75 feet by 30—fitted 
up wito all tue apparatus of a First Class Gymuasiuin—where tne pupils can play in 
uafavourable weataer, and which 1s likewise intended for lectures and fureusic exer- 
cises. . 

Tae School Depa:tment is so constructed as to bring all the classes under the super- 
vision of the Master, from one central point of observation,thus enabling him to co- 
operate ess2atiaily with his Ass ciate Teachers in the maintenance of order and dis- 
cipline. The desks and seats provided for each pupil, are such as will satisfy every 
parent, that the growta of the body, and development of the physical frame, have not 
been forgottea ia the arrangements of the esiaoiishment. 

(a2 situation is,peraaps ihe most eligibie whicn could have been selected, as re- 
gards health, aad facility of access. Ail the advantages of the best Instructors and 
Professors are availaole,whilst he benefits of a country residence are gained by the 
out door athletic exercises which can ve enjoyed in the spacious play-ground, or in the 
Gymaasium. 

farcher ioformation as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
prreats, may be obtained on application to Mr Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. 

TERMS—Por Boarders $300 ver annum, (without accomplishments).—Day Boarders 
$50 per quarter — Diy Scholars $30 per quarter. Oct. 18. 


FE INSURANCE, 


HE insured entitled to participation of profits on both European and American poli- 


‘PICTORIAL WORKS GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE.—IMPORTED BY ED- 
MUND No.155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, being a History of the People as 
well as a History of the Kingdom, from 55 before Christ to the end of the Reign of 
George ILL, in 8 vols., super royal, 8vo., cloth., wih many hunared wood cuts.—Price 

35,00. 
yo THE PICTORIAL. BIBLE, being the Old and New Testament, according to the 
authorized version, with original Notes by John Kitto, and many hundred wood cuts. 
3 vols , large bvo., cloth.—$ 10,00. 

3. THE viCTORiAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE and the PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY and NATUKAL HIS fORY of the LOLY LAND, by John Kitto, 1300 Engravings, 
vols., super royal 8vo., cloth.—$6,00, 
| 4. LONDON, forming 51x volumes, in super royal 8vo., extending to 2500 pages and 
containing 600 wood cuts, bound in cioth.— $13.50 
| §. KNIGHT’S LIBRARY EVITION of SHAKSPEARE, 12 vols., 8vo. cloth.—$27,00. 
| 6. VHE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, illustrated with upwards 
of 1000 Engravings.—Published under the superintendence of the * Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Kaowledge.”—43 vols., \2mo , bound in cioth, lettered. —$35,00. 
| Also,—The MAPS of the * Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” complete 
‘and bound in 2 vols,, Russta, with an index to Places.—$55,00. LSept.20-+f. 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

| ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., hasal- 
! ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse pjants of all the most 
esteemed species and varieties; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c, 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouguets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 

N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out andkeep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 


Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character = pla, 
Ap. tr. 


ces. 


(OLOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, RETAILED AT WHULESALE PRICES, BY 

i J. T. WILLISTON, Deaier in Watches, No 1 Courtlandt Street, Up-stairs, cor. 

‘Broadway —Ali Watches sold at this establishment, warranted to perform well, or the 

‘money refunded. Waiches, Ciocks. Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the best 
manner at the lowest prices. Arrangements have been made with Mr. Wm. A. Gam- 
‘ne, whose reputation as watch repairer is unsu'passed, having been engaged for nine 
years in the most celebrated manufactories in Europe, enables him to repsir the most 
‘complicated work that can be produced 

T J. WILLISTON, 


{iG- Trade work promptly done on reasonable terms. 
Nov 8-ly. No. i Courtlandt Street, Up Stairs. 


| 

GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 

No. 147 Fulton Street, New York. 

| lH. GUNTER having taken the above house, begs ieave respectfuily to inform 
| e his numerous friends in the City and Country thatthe Establishment has under 
\n’s Charge undergone a thorough renovation, and it now affords one of the most ele 

gant and eligible places of refreshment in the City, for visiturs or those whose business 
jor professiona! pursuits require them to be in the lower part of thecity durimg the hours 
of Meals. 

| H. H. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 
\\ronage, that while the viands shall in ail cases be the best the maikets can afford, the 
charges willat ail Limes be confined within the limits of the most rigid economy 


Open on Surdays. Ju.l4-6m. 


DR. POWELL, M_D., 
Oculist and Operative Surgeon, 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 
Pye to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 
to4 itis method of treating AMAUKOSIS has been highly successful, This 

iffec ion is frequentiy far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
the disease otien arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very iittle 
wnorbid change. Lhe more prominent symptoms are gradual ob-curity and impairment 
of Vision, onjects at first ooking misty or contused—in reaaing, the letters are not dis- 
tinctly defined, bul run into each other—vision becomes wore and more indistinct ; 
sometimes only portions of objects being visibie, dark moving spots or moies seem to 
jdoat in \he air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied by pain, giddiness, and a sense 
jof heavinessin the brow or temple,too trequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter 
ninatimg in total loss of vision. 

CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectuaily removed. The 
most inveierate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 

ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty 
joe distinguished frem the paturai. 

SPaC laCL&S.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 
fects. Residence and offices 261 Broadway (cor. Wairen-st.) Sept.13-ly. 


cles. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Orrick 74 WALL STREET. 
JACOB HARVEY, Esq., Chairman. } 
John |. Paimer, Esq. 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 
James Boorman, Esq. 
George Barclay, Esq. 
Samuel S. Howland, Esq. 
Gornam A Worth, Esq. 
Samuel! M. Fox, Esq. 
& Esq. 
, Sears C. Waiker, Esq: 
Louis A. Goday, Esq. Philadelphia. 
George A. Graham, Esq. 
LEANDER STARR, Manager, and General Agent forthe United States: 
and British N. A. Colonies. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D., 110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. { New York. 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 366 Broadway. 


New York. 


BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 


SoLiciror. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. 


The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of 
great importance to the assured,and such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance 
Companies, viz :— 

The peculiar advantage secured to the assured by the principles of the Loan Depart- 
meat, thus blending the utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 

A largesum to be permauently invested ia the United States in the names of three 
11 Directors,(as Trustees)—available always tothe assured as a Guarantee 

und. 

The payment of premiums, annually, Aalf-yearly, quarterly, ormonthly. 

No charge for stamp duty, 

Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
Traveiling leave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate 


scale. 

Conditions in the policy less onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As- 
surance. (See pamphiet ) 

Phe actual and declared profits (published in successive Reovorts) affording sure data 
for calcalations of the valueof the bonus” in this:nstitution. These profits will at 
each division be patp IN casu if desired. 

Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 

The rates “‘ for life with profits” are lower than those of any other foreign ComPANY 
Lirs [NsuRANCEin New York. 

The public are respectfuliy requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution—theirtables of rates—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afford- 
ed by their Loan Department—before deciding toinsure elsewhere. 

A Medical Examineris in attendance at the office daily, at 12 o’clock noon, and 3 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 

At this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 

can at all times recommena themselves ; and which are at least equa! to any that 
nave been heretofore executed. M.B.BRADY respectiully invites the attention of 
he citizens of New York, and of strangers Visiting the City, to the very fine specimens 
of DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENESSE®S on exhibition at his Establishment ; believing 
that they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public. Mr. Brady has recently 
made considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
gard to their dur bility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, and which 
n all cases are warranted to give satisfaction. The colouring department isin the hands 
of a competent and praciical person, ard in which Mr. B. begs to claim superiority. 
IC? The American Institute awarded a First Premium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 
BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. 

*,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— Plates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup- 

plied. M. B. BRADY. {Apl9. 


| FOSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charac- 
ter. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 

** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 


View of the Jet at 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 
e low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the i 
must render them the most pepnies of any offered t> the American — stad 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 
vining strength with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade by 
June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
CANADA, &c, FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane. 
FALO in 36 hours. CLEVELAND! i 
DETROIT in 4 days. eanneye 
MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 
TORONTO, HiMILTUN, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 23 to 3 days. 
es Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on 
the Erie, Pennsylvania, vhio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Centra! Railroads 
&c., Steamboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadeiphia, and Baltimore, 
ec , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 
Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons going West are invited to call at the office and examine the “ Emigrant’s 
Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra gage, &c., 
to almost any partof the Union. Parties in the country wishing one ‘tine above 
Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully communi 
cated by addressing, post paid, w, & J. T. TAPSCOTT South-st., 

Myl0-tf, corner Maiden Lane, 


‘clock, P.M. Fee pai the Society, 
Sept. 6, J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
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1845. 


CASTLE GARDEN. A CARD <M GEORGE HARVEY, having been requested by a few distinguished 


HGSE spacious premises have at length been opened in most excellent style; no 
T description can adequately convey 4 notion of its numerous excellencies. The 
Italian Opera Troupe are there, the Ejlsler Brothers, the unsurpassed Cline, all the) 
Orchestral taleat of the City, and On Sundays, there will be a selection of Sicred) 
Music for the Million, at 12} cents Admission—the seriously disposed may view the 
great works of the Creator from the promevades outside tne wails, while the more 
cheerful may lift up their hearts in Sacred Song. Operas ou Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. Myl7-6m. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


TON AND PROVIDENCE, AND via NEWPORT, composed of the following! 
very superior and well known Steamers, running in connection with the Stonington, 
and Providence Railroads andthe Boston and Providence Railroads :— 

MASSACHUSETTS, of 600 tons, Capt. Comstock. 

MOHEGAN, 400 toas, Capt. —-—— 

NARRAGANSETT, 600 tons, Capt. Manchester. 

RHODE ISLAND, 1000 tons, Capt. Thayer. 

Under the new arrangement, which will offer increased comfort and advantage to 
travellers and shippers of freight, the line will be established daily ou and after the 10th 
April, leaving New York, Boston and Providence every afternoon, (Sundays excepted.), 

Will leave New York at 5 o'clock P.M. from Battery Place. 

Will leave Boston at 44 PM. 

Wil! leave Providence at 6 P M. 

leave Newport at 8 P.M. 

Will leave Stonington at 9 P. 


M 
Via Stonington, the MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 


and Fridays, at 5 P.M. 
Vis Stonington and Newport,the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester,on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays at 5 P.M. 


n the Railroad Cars to Providence and Boston. 
For passage or freight, app!y on board at north side of pier 1, 22 Broadway, or office of 
Saml. Deveaa, freight agent. on the wharf. 
Tickets for the route, and sieamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office, 
of Harnden & Co., 6 Wall Street. Myl7-6in | 


G. B. CLARKE, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 
B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
e lishment during the last twelve months, and atthe same time would inform the. 
readers of ‘‘ The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is 


much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 
Tue style of the work will be similar to that of Bundage, Tryon & Co , with whose es- 


tablishment G. B. C. was for a long period connected. 
GENERAL ScaLe oF PRIceEs. 


Fine Cloth Dress Coats from........-.. 
Blk Cass Pants (Doeskin)........-..... 
*“ Satin Vests of the very best quality........ ecmecacm - 3,50to 4,50 

Prices FoR MakIne asp TRIMMING. 


John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. 
iL? _A Specimen Coat always to be seen. 


cr three classes more. He has taken rooms for the winter at No.1] Park Place, one 
of which is suitable for a class of six pupils, while another will be used for the exhi- 
bition of his various works. 

Thetime not occupied in teaching wil! be devoted to Painting and Pictoria! Ijustra- 
tions. His terms, fur single lessons, at the Pupil’s residence, or for classes, may be 
known by inquiring at his studio Nov.8-tf. 


10 WHOM if MAY CONCERN. 
ENTLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would disencumber 


j ‘ 
EGULAR MAIL LINE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, via STONING. G themselves of their superfluous effects such as WEAKING APPAREL, either 


Ladies or Gentiemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subscri- 
ber, will obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. 1 LEVETT, 
Office No, 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 
Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 
I> All orders left at the Subscriber's Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
punctually attended to. My24-ly. 


HOTEL DE PARIS. 
ANTONE VIGNES, one of the late proprietors of the Perkins’ House, Boston, re 
| spectfully informs his friends and the travelling public,that he has opened the 
house No. 290 Broadway, entrance on Reade- Street, called the HOTEL DE PARIS, 
where he wil! be happy to accommedate those who may patronise him, with Board and 
Looging, by ihe day, week or month, on the most reasonable terms. 
Tue table will be furnishec with the best the market affords, andthe vas ons Li- 
ct. m. 


‘uors of very superior quality. 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
297 Broadway, New York 


Passengers on arrival of the Steamers at Stonington, will be immediately forwarded | RILEY & Co., (one of the oldest publishing houses and manufacturers 


» of Tustruments in the U.S.), keep constantly on hand a well assorted 
stock of Music, to which they add constantly, their own and all the new pub 
lications as soon as issued, which with their stock of Instruments (manufac- 
ured by themselves and imported) and other Musical merchandise enables 


‘them to fill any order they may be favored with in the United States, Canada, 


lor the West Indies, with promptness and despatch. 
Military bands supplied, and Instruments warranted, Orders from Schools 
land Academies solicited. Sept. 13-3m. 


|/FPOARDVING IN SOUTH BROOKLYN —A small family are desirous of 
increasing their domestic circle by the addition of three or four members. 
‘They have pleasant single rooms, with conveniences for fire, which will be 
rented, with breakfast and tea. The locality is very desirable in Warren street 
near Henry, about 5 minutes walk from South Ferry. Address L. at this 
Office. Oct 25tf. 


~~ CHURCH.—PARLOUR AND CHURCH BARREL ORGANS. 
HE subscriber continues to manufacture Organs in the most superior man- 


ner, and upon liberal terms. ; 
Also, those most useful Instraments—Church Barrel Organs—of which he 


a ita SO en was the first to introduce into this country—and for country Churches where 


LEXANDER WATSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and ‘Organists cannot be procured, they are invaluable. — 


Counsellor at Law, Office No, 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street — 
Office hours from 9 A.M.to6PM A. W will take Acknowledgments of Deeds | 
and other instruments in all parts of the City, without any extra charge. (My24-ly ty 


WELLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTO. {| 

CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. | 

ine Subscribers beg to announce that the above Hotel, situate in the centre of bu-!) 

siness, and adjacent to tne Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, bas been newly — 

furnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu-|| 

siness will be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Saperiatended the 
North American Hotel, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. 


| Aug. 23.—6m. 


He has been awarded the first Premiums, Viz. Gold and Silver Medals, for 
the best Organs, for the last six successive years, at the great Fair of the 
American Institute, of this erty. 

GEORGE JARDINE, Organ Builder, 
83 Anthony St. New York. 
NEW ORGAN. 
R. GEORGE JARDINE, of this city, having lately erected an Organ 


1] 
| in the Prot. Reformed Dutch Church in Franklin St., the subscribers 


The Table will be pieatifully supplied with the Substantials and Luxuries of the! caanot refrain from expressing in the present form, their unqualified approba- 
Season, aud the Cellar is stocked with a selection of the choicest Wines and Liquors |\rion of the Instrument, with which they have been furnished from his manu- 


From their experience, and a strict attention to the comfort and convenience ot their, factory 


Guests, they re.pectfully solicita share public patronage. 
Excellent and Extensive Stabling attached to the Jlotel. | 


They also fee] it to be due to that gentleman, to bear their decided testimony 


y3l-tf. BELL & INGLIS. Nin favour of his character and conduct, as developed in their recent business 


M RADER, 46 Chatham Street,New York,dealer in imported Havana and Frincipy| | 


e Segars in al! their variety. 
Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and Manufactured Tobacco, [(Ju7-ly. | 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION OFFICE, i} 
Sourn Srrest, corner Marpen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 
ERSONS about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect- 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their | 
house, ani gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through | 
the season of 1845. i} 
The great increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to all par-| | 
ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention | 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passengerfrom that place will be superin- | 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCUTPT, and the utmost confidence may be felt that those sent | 
for willhave quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board 
ship in as comfortable a manner as possible. setter proof that such wil! be the case) 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the business | 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri-' | 
bers are Agents comprise the | 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


transactions with him. 
A person so liberal in his terms, and troe to his engagements, so honourable 


in bis dealings and courteous in his manners, ean not fail (in their opinion) to 


commend himself to the confidence of the Religious community, as an Organ 
Builder; and to secure for himself a large share of public patronage in the line 
of his profession. 

New York, July 14, 1845. 

Signed by Jas. B. Hardenberg, Pastor of the Choreh. Ben. Wood, John 
Barringer, D. T. Blauvelt, Theo. Brett, Matthew Duff. Henry Esler, Leon'd. 
Bleecker. Stephen Williamson, Harman Blanwett, members of the consistory. 

C.N. B. Ostrander, Levi Apgar, Peter Vannest, Organ Committee. 

Aug. 23 —6im. 
FOR THE CURE OF BALDNESS AND GREY HAIR, 
BY LETTERS PATENT OF THE U. 8. 
'LIREHUGHS’ TRICOPHEROUS cures Baldness, prevents Grey hair 
C entirely, and eradicates Scarf and Dandruff. This article differs from all 


(the other advertised nostrums of the day. Its manufactare is based upon a 


THE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp tuk UN'TED LINE) thorough physiological knowledge of the growth of the hair and its connection 


OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Making a ship from Liverpool every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- 
cluded. The weliestablished character of those Lines renders fu ther comment unne 


| with the skin, as well as a knowledge of the various diseases which affect both. 
‘The Tricopherous is not intended to anoint the bair with, its application is only 


cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction) to the skin, and to act through the skin on the nerves, blood vessels, &c., con- 
to all parties who may send for their friends through them. Jn all cases where those! ‘nected with the root or bulb of the hair. Thus by keeping up the action on 


sent for decline coming out, the full amount of money paid fortheir passage will be re || 
funded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in Iretand or Scotland can be se-| 
cured. Apply oraddress (post paid), 


Agency in Liverpool— 
Myl0-tf.) WM. TAPSCOTT, orGEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


the skin, encouraging a healthy circulation which must not be allowed to sub- 

W &J T.TAPSCOTT, | side, the baldest head may be again covered with a new growth, and the grey- 
South Street cor. Maiden Lane. |/est hair changed to its original colour. It is admirably adapted as a wash for 
| the head, having the same effect upon Scurf and Dandroff that hot water has 
|upon sugar, clearing every furaceows appearance from the skin, which is fre- 


DAGUERREOTYPES. | quently the primary cause of baldness and grey hair. In most cases one bottle 


pLouse DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store), awarded the Medal. fou! 


Premiums, and two ‘‘highest honors,’’ at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila. || 
delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhibited. 


\\the principal cities of the U.S., Canada, Cuba, Brazil, &c. 


will stop the hair from falling off. Principal office 305 Broadway, (up stairs), 
adjoining St. Paul's, and sold by all respectable Droggists and Perfumers in 


Sept.6-3m. 


na’ nO Owe need how ait for an ordinary likeniees on the story of J. BYRNE'S CHEAP CASH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 


$0 tna’ no one need now sit for an ordinary lik 

in any weather. 
Plumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for 

warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 
WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. Mr29. 


DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland | 
Scotland, or Wales, can be supplied with drafts payable at sight without discount. 
for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz. :— 
IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 
Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, iverpool; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & C ., London— 
and branches throughout England and Wales. . 

IN IRELAND—The National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches 
throughout Ireland. 3 
IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green- 

eck Banking Company, and branches Scotland. 
Myl0-tf. W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane. 


No. 26 Ann Srreer, 
Ben respectfully call the attention of the public to his following low lis 
rices :— 
. Fine Dress and Frock Coats ............ $12,00 
Making and Trimming .................. 5,00 to 8,00 
Cassimere Pants ....................-.. 4,00 to 8,00 
Making and Trimming .................. 1,50 to 2,00 
Making and Trimming .................. 1,50 to 2,00 
The proprietor feels assured that for style and workmanship, he eannot be 
urpassed by any house in the city. 
entlemen are requested to call and examine for themselves before pur 
hasing elsewhere, Aug.30-f, 
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STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
UE Great Western Steam-ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT V/ ESTERN, Captain Ma- 
thews ; and their aew tron steam-snip GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are ap- 
Pviated to sail during the year 1845, as follows :— 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Great Western Saturday 17th May 


FROM NEW-YORK, 
Great Western Thursday 12th June 


Great Western do Stu July | Great Western do 3ist July 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. | Great Britain Saturday 30th Aug 
Great Western do 23d Aug. | Great Western Thursday 18th Sept 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Britain Saturday 25th Oc. 
Great Western do lith Oct. ; Great Western Thursday oth Nov 
Great Britain do 22d Noy. | Great Britain Satuiday th Dec| 


Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew 


ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 


New-York, Jan. 27, 1845. My 10-tf. 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPVOL PACKETS. 

O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL onthe Ilth of each 

month:— 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
SUERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Depeyster,26 Sept | SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, 11th Nov. 
GARRICK, Capt. B. H. Trask, Oct, 


ROSCLUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26th Nov. {| ROSCLUS, Capt. Asa Eldriage, 11th Jan. | 
SIDDUNS, Capt. E. B. Cobb, 26th Dec. | SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobo, llth Feb 

These snips are all of the first ciass, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the city of New 
Yours, with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort tor pas-| 
sengers. 

pan care has beea taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price, 
ef passage hence is $100, fur which ampie stores will be provided These ships are, 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa- 
tisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcels 
or packages sent by thea,uniess regular bills of laden are signed therefor. For freight 
Or passage, apply to b. K. COULLINS & Uo , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpovl. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 124 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, 
and newspapers | ceat each. 

Messrs. E. «. Coidias & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers 
to discontinue all Advertisements not ia their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz:—_ 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridin and Garrick. To prevent disappointments. notice is, 
hereby given, that contracts for passeugers can only be made with them. My24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the I Ith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, i1th Dec. | 


month : — 
Ships. Captains, FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
WATERLOO, W.H. Allen, | Nov. 11, Mar 11, July 11 | Dec 26, ap 26, aug 26, 
Joun R. Skippy, Wa. Skiddy, | Dec. 11, April 11, Aug. 11 | Jan 26, My 26, Sept 26, 


Srernes Wuitsey,| Thompson, | Janu. 11, May 11, Sept | Feb26,Ju 26, Oct 26,) 
VIRGINIAN, C. A. Heirn. | Feb. 11, June 11, Oct. 11 | Mar26, Jul 26, Nov 26, 
The qualities and accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of thet 
commanders, are well known. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort of 
assengers and the interests of importers. The owner will not be responsible for any 
etter, parcel, or package, sent by the above ships. for which a billof lading is not sigued. 
For freight or passage, apply to ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South-street. My24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 


AILLING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool onthe 2ist of each month, 
excepting tnuat when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched 
on the succeeding day. 

Ships. | Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool. 
Ashburtva, \H. Huttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, June 21. Oct. 21,| 
Patrick Heary, J.C. Delaao, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,| Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.2l, 
Independence, F.P.Allen, Mur. 6, July 6, Nov. 6, | April2t, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 


Henry Clay. (Ezra Nye, 


Apal6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 2], 
Taese snips are of a very superior character, are not surpassed cithe: 1 point of 
elegance sad comfort of their Cabia accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities. 
aad offer great inducements to saipvers, to wnom every facility will be granted. } 
Taey are commanded by experisuced and able men, whose exertions will always be’ 
devoted tothe promo'iou of thé convemence and comfort of passengers. } 
fne price of passage vulwardis vow fixed at $100, for which ampie stores of every 
description will be provided, save Wines aud Liquors, which can at all time.» be obtained) 
upon application to the S'e wards. | 
f Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parceis, or Packages seat by nem unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor | 
‘or freight or passage, apely to | 
OF NGRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
My31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
TO sat ON THE Ist, 10TH aNnD 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS wili hereafter be composed of the following ships, which) 
T will succeed each other, in the order in wich they are named, sailing punctually 
from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th aad 27th of every month throughout ths year, viz.:— 


Snips. } Captains. From New York. { From Portsmouth. 
St. James sfeyers Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1 Feb 20, June 20, Oct. 
Northumberland &. iH Griswold 10, 10, 10 March 1, July 1,Nov. 1 
Gladiator R.L Bunting 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 
Mediator ,J.M.Coadwick |Feb. 1,June 1,0ct. 20, 20, 20, 
Switzsrlaad Kaight 10, 10, 10 April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. }, 
Quebse F.B. Hebard 20, 20, 20. 10, 10, 10, 
Victoria Morgan Marchi, July 1,Nov. 20, 20, Qu 
Weilington Chaiwick 10, 10, 10May 1t,Sept, t,Jan. 1) 
Headrick Unison G. Move 20, 20, 20 10, 0, 10 
Priace Albert W.5 Sevor April t, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 20, 20, 26) 
Toronto Tinker 10, 10, 10June 1,O0ct. 1, Feb. 
Westminster |Hovey 20, 20, 20, 10, 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experioaced na- 
vigators. Great care willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

Tie price of crbin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wine: 
Neither the captains oor the owaers of these packets wil! be responsible 


and liquors. 
for letters, parcels or pack ages seat by then, unless regular bills of ladiag are signed 
herefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South-st.,oc to 
My24-tf. JOUN GRISWOLD, 70 Soath-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, exceptitig that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


day, viz:— 


hips. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York Liverpool. 
Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
England, S. Bartlett, 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. LAug.16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new)|A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.16 Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, 'A.G Furber, Aug. I, Dec. 1, Afcii 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 


New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6.Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G.A.Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) 'D.G.Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16. Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 3} 
Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast ae qualities, by ms vessels in the trade. 
The commanders are well known as meno 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 


The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 


descriptioa will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 


nished by the stewards if required. 
Neither the captains orthe owners of these ba will be responsible for any letters 
els or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed thereder. 


‘or fre tor e, apply to 
F ight or passage, apply GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 


character and experience ; and the strict- 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 


The operation of this preparation is three-fold. It acts as a tonic, strengthening the 
digestive power and restoring the appetite, as an aperient, peculiarly suited ar.d gentle 
in its laxative effect, and as an antise ptic, purifying the fluids of the body, and neutia- 
lizing in the blood the active principle of disease. The many well authenticated cures 
of Scrofula of the most malignant character, wrought by Sands’s Sarsaparilla, have 
given ita wi eand deserved celebrity. But itis not alone in Scrofula nor in the class 
of diseases to which It belongs, that this preparation has been founda beneficial. Itis a 
specific in many diseases of tue skin, and may be administered witn favourable results 
in all; it also exercises a controling influence in bilious complaints; and when the sys- 
tem has been debilitated either by the use of poweriul mineral medicines or other 
causes, it will be found an excellent restorative. 

The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

‘TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN Fiction.”—Let THE FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES,— 
The following certificate is only anoiher link in the great chain of testimony to its 


‘|meri:s. Let the afflicted sead and be convinced; whatit has done once, it will do 


again. 
Charlestown, Mass., Sept. 23, 1845. 


This may certify that my son, now aged seventeen, has been for ten years afflicted 
with the Scrofulous Humor, At the age of seven years he had the measles, which 
vrobably caused this humor to make its appearance in a most singular way, covering 
ais body from his head to his feet with smali tumors. I consulted a Doctor of Meai- 
tine, and be examined him three days in succession, and not understanding his case, 
advjsed me to consult Dr. Rogers, of New Yo k,! then being a resident of that city. 
After a long and critical examination, havieg more than thirty other medical gentiemen 
with him at the time, he pronounced it Scrofula, or King’s Evil. The chiid was then 
prescribed for, and commenced taking medical drugs from that time. He grew worse 
until June of 1837, and then his bones became affected in consequence of the mercury 


|jthat had been given him A piece of bone came away from his under jaw, in the first 
| |place, as large as an English walnut, a piece from his forehead as large as a sixpence, 


and a piece from near the crownof his head. It then went to the back and side, and 
discharged in three places. From thence to one o: his limbs, separating, in conse- 
quence of the ulceration, the muscles and cord from the bones of the ancle joint on 
the back part. He had at one time fifteen running sores or issues from the giands of 
che throat and those places [have mentioned. In 18401 lived in Portsmoutn, N.H., 
and he was attacked with a Rheumatic Fever, which seitied in one of his hips, which 
swelled as large as three of tneother. Being under medicaltreatment, they gave him 
(audanura until he lost his reason—thnen [ became alarmed and sent for a Thowmpsonian . 
His medicine helped tis hipand restored his mind and reason. The third time he was 
attacked with tuls fever in 1842, when hearing of Dr. Sands’s Sarsaparilla, and bein 
verfectiy satisfied that all other medicines haa failed of effecting a cure, I sent a 
procured six bottles, and by the time he had taken it all | considered him well. Those 
places healed—nhe became bright and live!y—colour came to his face and lips— from that 
time till the fall of 1844, his complaints n- ver troubling him. At that time he became 
jeaf, which continued until last March, when his right eye became affected ; from that 
to the left eye, covering the sightof the eye sothat ie was in a great measure deprived 
of sight. 

coowin that Dr. Sands’s Sarsapariila was the only medicine that had ever done him 
any good, I applied to Mr. Fowle, Apothecary at Boston, for more. He has taken fifteen 
jollars’ worth, waich has removed the humour from his eyes and hearing. and he now 
appears to be cured, and radically so. 1 verily believe all this latter trouble might have 
oeen avoided if 1 had continued thoroughly the use of Dr. Sands’s Sarsapariija when 
he was under the influence of the medicine the first time. 

These are the simple statements of the facts of the case, and! feel it my duty to 
make those facts known to the public, for the benefit of t ose who may be afflicted in 
like manner: feeling a full conviction the cure has been effected solely from the effect 
of this invaluable medicine. HANNAH W. BECK, 228 Main st. 


Suffolk, ss. Boston, Oct. 13, 1845.—Then personally appeared the above-named Han- 

nah W. Beck, and made solemn oath that the above certificate, by her subscribed, and 

statements therem contained, are true.— Before me, JAMES RICE, 
Justice of tae Peace. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and eflicacy,see 

pamphiets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A.B. & D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 
Sold also by Diuggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price 3) 
per bottle, six bottles tor $5. John Holland & Co., Montrea! ; Joun Musson, Quebec ; 
I. W. Brent, Kingston; 8. T. Urqubart, Toronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 
for the Proprietors by specia! appointment. 

The publicare respectfully requested to remember that itis Sands Sarsaparijla that 
tas and 1s constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis 
casesto whichthe human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s Sarsapa‘ila, and take 
ao other 9-tr. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
selected from hundreds of similat ones on account of their recént dates :— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin’s Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y. 
November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
1, W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 


Life Pulls. Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr.A Bellamy, 


of Chittenango, aise fully accords. Indeed,these Pills have superseded all others in 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but ** slow and sure,”’ and | have never yet 
met wilhanp instance where au invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 
sured of the most obstinate and long-stanoing dyspeptic diseases. 

(Signed) S. TOUSEY,. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Llaving used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
casions when attacked by violent dilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
their eflicacy, [ beg leave injustice to you, as proprietois of the medicine, to testifys 
much. Yours respectfuily, WM. H. HACKE 
Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 

New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr’s Life Pills, | feel it 
duty | owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public 1 was afflicted for 
15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. Itried remedy afterremedy, but none appeared 
to afford me any relief At Jast! was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes I found greatielief. I have since 
‘aken three boxes more, and now thavk God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case, | elneerely 
betieve Parr’s Life Pills is the best medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
family medicine, yet offered to the public.—I remain, 
Yours respectfuily, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CUKE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Messrs. T. Roberts & Co. —Gentlemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr's Life P:lis,' can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
hesitation. For the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
the pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough. u stopping and 
‘mothering in the throat; for three weeks before | used the Pills ] was completely ie- 
duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk ; and I couls not sleep 
more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
my complaint. I have spent over two hundred dollars for medical attendance, and a!1 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any permanent relief, and! can say now that since I have been using 
Parr’s Life Pills, | have been in better health than ! have experienced for the last five 
years. | amalso stronger, | sleep as good as ever I did, and can walk any distance. 

Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shail re- 
ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 

Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the Proper THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
a eee ew York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 


C.H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 
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